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Homo sapiens — An 




C OBiGRESSMAN JERKY Lewis 
CR-Cali£) didn't ask that questitm , 
He stated it as a possibility' verging 
onfaa, a designation we might soon merit 
in his opinion if conservationists and their 
allies in the scientific community persist in 
placing the welfare of threatened fiiuna and 
:f[0ia over that of man. 

But this should be put In perspecdve; 
sOrrii^ttiing mari general!^ does but not 
conscraiionists or scientists. Most recent 
clashes have pitied the raw survival of the 
lesser species against i\v; materia! welfare 
of man. And man generally considers a 
dollar in hand tofeepreEenible to oiw In 
the bush. 

A recent illustration involves Urm 
inomata, known aiso as the Coachella 
Valie>' or white fringe-toed iizard. I can't 
say "cominonly known" because it isn't 
common. Adults of the species range from 
feur to seven inches in length and we^h 
but a few ounces. And as 6r as we knew, 
th^e lizards contribute nothing to society, 
which is a sin in -and around Mm Springs. 
However, within their tittle bodies, not yet 
full)' explored by scientists, may lurk the 
juice or tissue destined to be the key to a 
breakthrough in mcLiicine or space, or 
perhaps even in building materials. 

Those who prefer a desert pqpulat(?d by 
Uma fyiomata and dieir thre^ened ilk to a 
prbUferatiOn oiHomo si^em arid his 
KgDuBpanying Ferotts- erectus ;irc i juickto 
dte the hoary example of Dr .Ak'xamler 
FleriUng finding in lowly breaJ molds the 
clue that led to penicillin. There were at 
liiat flriie these \SJtatEd is erases 
bread moid. 

Most members of the Cizard iPamily, as 
^sdde^read in the animal kingdom as 
Joneses are in man's, seem to thrive in the 
human presence. One branch of the cbn 
even is named "fence lizard" after its 
preference for crawling and sunning itself 
on fences. Unfortunately, though, fiences or 
more spedfleally, ^^ndbreakSiiirethe 
■ nemesis of Uma inomata bestuge h«? fl^iist: 
have blowing sand to escape from his 
predators. The realtors tjf the Coachella 
Valley, on the other hand, look upon 
blowing ,santl with disfavor and thaein lles 
the confrontation whereof I speak. 
Conservadonists have proposed that 
/Romo&i be officially listed as 
"endangered" and In anticipation of this, 
the federal Office of Endangered Species 
has selected 18.5 square miles of Coachella 
Valley desert to be set aside fo:- the lizard, 
But, this acreage is valued at 164,000,000 
and two shoppjng centers are planned for it, 



the losS of^rfiiiSi would cost man 
f25,0O0,Q00 annually, To alltSwboth man 
and lizard on the land would require 

environmental impact statements that 
require years to process through 
government channels 

Again in perspective, the fate of Uma 
inomitta, however it Is resolved, typifies a 
serious, spreadir^ quandary for man and 
animal. The lizard CBfuld plfbbabl'jf cbfexist 
with the shopping centers if sand were 
alloweti to blow into and around them, but 
customers couldn't. So which ^ theaH^ce 
important, lizard or man? 

Some well-intentioned men might 
legically suggest that if certain species such 
as this iizard, or the bald eagle, bighorn 
sheep, Siberian tiger or grey ■wAiale can't 
make it in today's world, then the survivors 
should be promptly collected and put into 
an artificially safe environment such as a 
■/.oo. There they could perpetuate 
themselves for the benefit of both science 
and out granc^kir^. 

That lOi^e evaporates, hcfwever, when 
one learns that the 750 Siberian tigers in 
captivity' cost 11,200,000 a year to feed and 
when you add in keeper, veterinary', 
territorial, heat and other necessary- 
expenses at $4.50 per animal per d^iy, the 
world annual asmiM fer tfaet^.aiiaBeJi! 
(2,432,000. 

Th&t If thg'w^fld's existing zoos elected 
between diem to maintain 500 of each of 
2,000 species, the bill for twenty years 
would be $25 billion] That, it will be 
remembered, is almost exactly what it cost 
to put man on the moon. 

And now to achieve the sharp etfee of 
perspective, wd must consider the rabbit in 
all of its variety, the coyote, the burro and 
crab grass which are among the living 
things man has not only been unsuccesshil 
in thi'eatening but which on occasion, 
threaten him. 

Nature's rule, not man's, is survival of the 
fitt^, K^bits and cr^^ass are cMbusly 
St and the dger ^and dinosfaur) wasn 't And 
we have but mo alternatives — either pay 
what it costs to save tlie unfii or settle for 
an environment of raiibits and crab grass. 
Indeed, the greed of Palm Springs man 
and the single-mindedness of the 
environmentalists hare common ground 
upon which they can meet If the 
government will 1# thein, 
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THE SECOND 
TIME AROUND 



by Nyerges 



What can you do with 
an old, non-working 
Water Heater? 



Make a 



COMPOSTER 

for kitchen & garden organic debris 



1 Reieiu!(^p£suisrb)e9iEt^:^^iE» 

3 Remove water tank Simulation (The 
tank rmkss a;good aolat -w^er heater,) 

4 Use the outer sbdl^ composter. 
Organic matter goes in iap, ai^ 
decomposes quickly due to heat fecentlOB 

within metal shell. 



5 Keep lid on, wiliipljisaitllaSt, tphold^ 
heat & deter flies. 

6 Manure Oir ^es qin be ad^ed to deter 
flies and ants. 

7 Once the shell is fiill, compost should 
be ready to use. Shovel out at bottom 
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The Web of life 

by Susan Durr Nix 



In a vignette of interdependence 
and survival in the /Vinerican 
Koutiiwest, a liird, a berr\- and a 
hush star, with livestock and insects playing 
.subordinate roles. The liush is the 
mescjuite, a thorny, hard-bitten tree, 
sometimes shrub, noteworihy for its roots, 
wood, flowers, fruits and adaptal^ilitj', The 
bird is the jet black phainopepla 
(pronounced J'ain-a-pep-la ) whose favorite 
roosi is the mescjuite. The hern' is the fruit 
of the desen mlstlettie (Phoracimmn 
caltfomicum), the link between the berry 
and our hush. "The web of life," by which 
ecologists tiften refer to nature's intricate 
interconnections, is seldom ;is neatly 
illustrated as in this "weblet" of plant and 
animal cooperation. 

Because its singularly long taproot 
furnishes water for the whole system, we 
begin with the mesquite, a member of the 
pea family that includes acacia, ironwood 
and palo verde. Il is easily recognized by 
long flat "pea pod" fruiLs and ferny foliage. 
The most common variet)' is "boneypod" 
mesquite, whose sweet nutritious pods 
were a staple in the diet of man\' 
southwestern Indian.^ and are relished by 
brow.sing animals like canle and deer.It is 
native to arid woodland.s and de.sert.s from 
central California thrtiugh soutliern 
Nevada and southern Utah to west Texas 
and .south through much of Mexico. 

Mesquite will either grow into a tree 
some rwent\' feei high or become a 
scrubby bush, depending on where the 
seed has taken root, in dunes tireas, 
lilowing sand, checked by branches and 
foliage, builds up around the b;(se of the 
plant and eventually threatens to bury it. 
But if tlie erstwhile tree can manage to 
keep its head above water, so lo speak, a 
mesquite-topped dune is |-ormed. Although 
the plant looks like no more than a 
hrambly topknot, its great buried limbs 
and roots are attually holding die sain.! 
mound together. Mesquite thickets are 
common along water courses and 
fault lines, 

Rtiiber than depending on occasional 
rains, mesquite draws moisture from 
groundTOter reservoirs and is often used 
as a water indicator by well diggers, Once a 
seed has sprouted, all the plant s energy 
goes into root growth — up to ihiny or 
more feet — toward a permanent water 
supply. Only then does the visible plant 
grow appreciabh". So f:ii" ,is Linyone knows, 
mesquite holds the record for the longest 



rc)0ts ever grown anywhere-, US feet 
(Tucson, Arizona) and 250 feet (Coachella 
Valley, California). 

.'^s far ELS roots are concerned, mistletoe 
is the antithesis of mesquite, for it has no 
connection with iht- m lil atn.t no nieatis i >F 




Phainopepla 



^1 



Mistletoe 



retaining rain water. It free- loads off the 
mesquite's water and mineral .supply, using 
root-like growhs that wedge themselves 
into the plant and drip-feed off liie host 
cells. Because it contains chloropliyll to 
manufacture its own food, mistletoe is 
called a paniai para,S!te, a di.stinaion. 
however, that is lost on a mesquite 
ovei-whelmed by r angled masses of ihis 
brittle, twiggy hanger-on. It ttsually takes a 
long lime for mistletoe lo kill its host, and 
incidentally itself, panially because of the 
resistance of the hush and partially because 
of the aaivities of that bird, 
the phainopepla. 

Christmas mistletoe with its fleshy leaves 
and white berries is a mountain variet\'. 
Lciifless desert mistletoe produces 
pinkish-red berries and is parasitic mainly 
on pea family plants and particularly on 
mesquite. It is easily recognized in winter 
as a clump of green stems among largely 
leafless branches. When the mistletoe 
rootlet tries to invade a healthy twig, the 
mesquite retaliates by discharging a clear 
gum (used to make gum drops and glue) 



which quickly hardens under the sprouting 
seed, pushing it away Ct;ntinued growth In 
the rootlet triggers more gum and usually, 
the tree successfully repulses the invitsion. 
This defense mechanism helps maintain a 
reasonable balance between mistletoe and 
mesquite. When it fails, the new mistletoe 
stunts the growth of the branch and 
eventually causes a mmt}r-like growth. One 
such on an ironwood tree weighed nearly 
800 pounds. 

Perched on tlie top of the tree where it 
gets full sun, mistletoe moves through its 
<.)wn flowering and fruiting c\'cle. It will die 
if it is too shaded. U blooms from 
November to April with male and female 
flowers that smell like apple blos.soms and 
attract swarms of insects, Berries follow the 
flowers and with them comes the 
phainopepla, a bird so closely associated 
with mesquite diat it is found nowhere 
outside of the American southwest. 

During the winter and spring, 
phainopeplas ( their name translates as 
"shining robe") feed almost exclusively on 
mistletoe berries. And just as mesquite 
relies tin livestock for seed dispersal, 
desert mistletoe depends on birds, 
especially this bird. Rather than a resistant 
seed coating, htjwever, the berries have an 
extremely sticky cover the birds 
find irresistible. 

The phainopepla gorges himself on the 
berries which evidently have a marked 
effect on him, for as they pass through his 
alimentan- canal, he rocks himself along 
the branch depositing droppings full of 
undigested seeds. The sticky residue .sets 
quickly, literally gluing the seeds in place. 
This happens within minutes of his 
feeding, as the seeds are apparently 
harmed if they are not excreted quickly, a 
faa tliat almost insures they will be voided 
where ihey have the best chance of 
sur\'iving — on a mesquite liranch. 
Uneaten seeds adhere to the feathers and 
beaks of birds who rub them off on 
tree limbs. 

Bluebirds, robin.s, mtickingbirds, 
thrashers and quail are among the other 
birds diat eat mistletoe berries, but none is 
as instrumental in its propagation and 
control as the phainopepla — the bird that 
eats the berrv' that lives on the bush that 
supplies the water that produces the pods 
that are eaten by the cattle that disperse the 
seeds that make new mesquite. Upset any 
pan of thi.s system and all is changed. The 
web is broken. B] 

It- 





FROM A PEGLEG FAN 

That "lively exchange" of misinformation 
between Choral Pepper and Don 
MacDonald (Desert, June 1980) has 
tri^ered long, scholarly and accurate 
letters on desen varnish which can only 
frustrate and antagonize Mr. Peg leg all the 
more. He was getdng short-tempered way 
back in your December 1965 issue over the 
"repedtious" and "nit-picking" questions. 
Now you are beating this desen varnish 
thing again. Look at his letter inset in your 
firsi-mendoned issue. He has consistently 
used the terms "copper oxide coating," 
"tarnish," or maybe "patina," but never 
"desert varnish." 

He further stated (Desert, June 1974, 
page 33) ttiat "this nugget is staning to 
darken again even though (it) has been in a 
sack, locked away and not expo.sed to heat 
or light since being locked away (four 
years ago)." Mr. Pegleg cleared this all up 
and, well, you gotta believe. He is the 
ultimate expen! Don't antagonize him any 
more. Get him back on your side and we 
all might learn something. 
Jobn Southworth 
Burbank, Calif. 



AND FROM 
PEGLEG HIMSELF 

Dear Mr. MacDonald — and Choral Pepper 
if you will pass this on: Just a few lines to let 
you know that the man who found Pegleg's 
Black Gold is still around, hale and hearty, 
and enjoying life as always, 

Your interview with Choral Pepper in 
the current Qune, 1980) issue of Desert, 
which just caught up widi me. is quite to 
die point. She has articulated die entire 
adventure (that's what 1 always have 
regarded it) in a precise and succinct 
manner, Her deductions about me are 
uncanny in their accuracy. 

Desert lovers like a little romance, 
advenmre and mystery'. What's wrong with 
giving it to them, especially when it is real, 
live and true? If Desert and its readers are 
still interested in the story, 1 can ftirnish 
more information from time to time. 

I still have a goodly amount of the 
original find, and I've found more in the 
same area. At today's prices I'd estimate the 
value to be in excess of 12 million. Frankly, 
I haven't weighed it all out accurately. It is 
stashed in several different places. 

Those who kept up with the story in the 



1960s know that I used to spend summers 
in Alaska. Now, die summer trips are closer 
to home, usually in Montana, Oregon, 
Idaho or one of the northwest states. 

Don't have any proof or nuggets with me 
to send you from here but will when 5 get 
home at the end of .summer. I'll send a 
black nugget and a copy of the letter to 
Choral Pepper — that is, if you think 
Desert readers would still be interested. If 
you or Choral Pepper still have my original 
letters in the files (Ed. Note: We do), this 
will be the absolute proof (by comparing 
them) that I am the man who found 
Pegleg's Black Gold, Sincerely, 
The tnan who found Pegleg's Black Gold 
Postmarked Mjton, Idaho 
So there, Mi. Southworth! We showed 
this letter from Mr. Pegleg to 
Ms. Pepper who verified the 
authenticity of its style. And as to the 
authenticity of Its author, she went on 
to say: "I bell eye our Mr. Pegleg found 
his nuggets where he said he found 
them and until Vta proven wrong, I'll 
go right along believing that one of 
the ftin things to do on the desert is to 
go looking for more of the same." 




FURNACE'CREEK-INN 



"TTV 



S NOWMBER, 1930 



Svire, we're Interested and so are our 
readers. Proof is In the eig^t nuggets 
remaining In the collection originally 
sent to Desert by Mr. Pegleg wlilch are 
once again on fllsplay at our offices. 

A NOTE ON PRIVACY 

How ironic that your sensible editorial, 
"Waste Not, Want Not," (Desert, Sept. 
1980) should be on the page facing the 
notice to subscribers that you have rented 
your mailing list to whomever you choose 
so they can defoliate our trees with tons of 
bulk mailings that no one asks for and few 
pjeople want. Ii appears that avarice 
outranks conservation when it comes to 
the bottom line; anything for that almighty 
dollar, right? For shamel Your editorial did 
mouth such good words. And I thought I 
admired you!- 
Antw Lorensen 
Los Alamitos, Calif. 

A large majority of America's most 
respected consumer publications 
(over 2,000 tides) rent their 
subscription Usts on a one-time basis 
to organizations that in their opinion 
ofifer a useful product or service, or 
that soUcit moneys for a worthy cause. 
Most conservationist organizations, in 
feet, raise the bulk of dielr funds by 
direct mailings to persons like 
yourself who, by their choice of 



magazines, have Indicated an Interest 
in the cause of conservation. All 
publishers do, though, have the 
obligation to offer privacy to those 
wlio wish It, That is the reason for the 
notice on page 4 of this issue. 

TWEEDLE DEE, 
TWEEDLE DUM 

Wiiile your magazine is good, I feel that it 
could stand much improvement. I was in 
the hope that you would print more 
interesting articles as did the magazine in 
late 1959 and the early 1960s. 
Floyd Ruhi 
Vista, Calif. 

1 have noticed a change in your magazine 

lately. It is more like it used to be back in 

the 1940s and 1950s. I feel this is good, as 

this is the type of material that got me to 

subscribe in the first place. 

Francis G. Hal! 

San Bernardino, Calif. 

GOOD NEIGHBORLINESS 

My wife and 1 have traveled in Mexico for 
many years. We have camped out in Baja 
and on the mainland since 1945 and now 
that we are older, we have a trailer and go 
to Mexico at least once a year for two or 
three months. We certainly agree with the 
editorial in the August, 1980, Issue of 
Desert, We find the people of Mexico - if 



given a chance — most gradous 
and helpful. 
George H. Geisler 
Yucca Valley, Calif 

OWLS HEAD MTN. OPEN 

In your Sept. 1980 Rockhound column. 
Rick Mitchell says "... all roads to the Owls 
Head Mtn. collecting locations have been 
dosed by the Death Valley National 
Monument administration," That isn't true, 
The major road into Owls Head (off Harry 
Wade Rd, west of Saratoga Springs) is still 
open and well maintained by the Pacific 
Telephone Company which needs it for 
access to its microwave station at the top, 
Dick Rayner, Cb. Ranger 
Death Valley National Monument, Calif 



The editors ot Desert Magazine 
welcome the experiences and 
opinions of readers and will 
publish as many leners as space 
permits. They should be addressed 
to us at P.O. Box 1318, Palm Desert, 
CA 92261. No unsigned letters will 
be considered, but names will be 
withheld upon request. Please be 
brief; otherwise, we cannot 
guarantee to print your letter in its 
entirety. 
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^ CURIOUS NAMES of our 
^ W ILDFLO WERS ~ 

article and photographs by 
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Chinese House 

THE ROWER Q-USTERS OF CHINESE HOUSES 
SUGGEST THE TIERED ROOFS OF AK 
ORIENTS PAGODA. 

¥ ¥ W 

The common or vernacular 
names of plants are often 
strange and even amusing at 
times. The pineapple i§ not In 
any way related to either pines or 
apples, and peppecgrass is not a pepper, 
nor it) 11 related to the Grass Family. The 
logic behind names such as bouncing bei, 
ramping fumitory', bastard toadflax, 
lady-of-the-night, and g(vto-bed-at-noon i,s 
not readih' apparent. It is al.so rather 
disappointing to discover that Kentucky 
bluegras.s was introduced from Europe and 
the California pepper tree is native to Peru. 
But in spite of the numerous irrational 
names for plants, there are many common 
names that are descriptive and meaningful; 
however, you may have to look very 
carefully to see the obvious derivation of 
the name. 

All plants also have a .scientific name 
consisting of a first name (genus) and a last 
name (specific epithet), sort of like the first 
and last names of people. Scientific names 
are commonly derived from Greek or Latin 
and are spelled the same way throughout 
the world. Therefore, Pinus ponderosa 
refers to the same tree, regardless of the 
countn' or native language. Since plants 
may have more than one common name, 




Lyre Pod 



THE FRUITS OFimE POD LOOK LIKE 
MINIATLIRE VERSIONS OF A HARP-LIKE 
INSTRUMENT GUl.ED ALlrHE. 

WWW 
WWW 

Ground Cone 

THESE CONE-LIICE STRUCTl-iRES ME TOE 

aOWER STALK.S OF A SELDOM SEEN 
WILOaOWER CAU.ED "GROUND CONE." 
NOTE THE SMALL H.OTORS BETWEEN 
TOE SCALES. 
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and since common names may have 
dilferera: tcarisladoos, scientific QBitM are 
used in pubUt^gffls aad.sclentlfic: 
correspondence. 

Sclent i Tic iKiine.s, however, are not 
always conipleiely logical when you 
consider a yellow violet named Viola 
purpurea, and a one-leaved (or is It 
two-lraved?) plant named Unifoiiim 
bifolium . The wUdflower Aft«7/a Is an 
anagrarti derived by spelling its clbsS 
relative backwards. Y<hi can 
probably think of a popular laxative that Is 
also an anagrain Alihoiigli there .some 
disagreennent among botanists, common 
names can be very useful, particularly 
when they describe a plant in a tii^afjiit^ul 
way that is easy to remember and 
pronounce. 

There are nu[iierous de.sert natives with 
very descriptive i. onunon names. The 
flowers of Live wee 1.1 are covered with lii tie 
orange glands that produce a 
saffron-yellow dye which readily rubs off 
and was used by Indians ifer art the 
thcjrns of catclaw acacia are so effective thatt 
this shrub is sometimes called 
"wait-a-minute bush." De.seri fir ha,'; dark 
evergreen leaves that look something like 
the needles of the cone-bearing fir tree, 
although they are not related. A wildflower 
called "tackstem" looks like someone 
drove small -headed nails into its stem. The 
"tacks" are actually stnall glands. The name 
sandpaper plant is readily apparent when 
you rub the leaves of this little desert 
shrub. Creosote bush is named for its 
olfactory similarity- to the pungent wood 
preservative used on fence posts and 
telephone poles, although rtie commercial 
soiirce is wood tar derived from the 
di.S! illation of .several eastern wooth. 
Chee.se bush, another coninion aromatic 
shrub, actually smells like cheese. 

Wildflowers are named after just about 
every conceivable thing, including 
pincushions^ brushes, houses, musical 
Instruiriea©, jfewelry and the artatoiay iaf 
^mals. Jwt a few examples are 
pincushion flower, Indian paintbrush, 
Chinese houses, scarlet bugler, golden 
eardrops, mule ears, steer's head, deer's 
ears, elephant heads, cat's ears, ox tongue, 
laniife't quarters, goosefoot, bird'sheak, 
and SKidt's bill. 

WWW 

The names of inany desert natives are 
derived from Spanish and in some 
cases, are spelled the same way on 
botli sides <sf the border. The vivid red 
flowers of chupar osa are freqpientty 
iifelted by hommingbirds (chtparom:). 
The verb c&&S^ iheans "to sack." What 
better name could have been given to the 
desert tree with pale green hark than palo 
verde (green .stick)? .^in attractive gray 
shrub with v'ellow tl^Lisy-like flowers is 
appropriately called incienso because the 
resin was burned as incense in eatly 
Spanish missions. It is perhaps more 
commonly known as brittle bush beCatisef 
of its ea,sily broken branches. The name 
calabazilla or little gourd aptly describes 



the trailing vine diat is so common aloi^ 
desiert wsshes and rdadsid^ts ia late 
summer and fall. The common shrub of 
the high desert, yerba santa, had many 
medicinal uses by Indians and early settlers 
and literally means saindy or holy herb. 
The large senita cactus of southern Arizona 
arid M^co is named after the v/ordserUta, 
meatiir^ "old one," The upper ribs of this 
^ctus are covered with whisker-like 
spifles, suggesting senescence. 

WWW 

The less apparent common names are 
even more Intriguing, especially 
Tvhea you discover why the plant hAS 
ttt nnusuat name. Oiie of die 
sttangeM and most Interestlhg 
wildflowers of the southwest mountains is 
called "ground cone." The plant is seldom 
seen by the castial obser\'ei', perhaps 
becau.se is usually pushes uui of [he soil 
near or under the branches of shrubs. The 
ahoverground flower staUt Is strikingly 
similar te a small pifie eong, and witkage 
looks et^n more like an old, 
w^ltfier-beateagone. But you can be sure 
it is not a pine cone when you see small 
purplish flowers between the numerous 
overlapping scales. The fleshy flower stalk 
arises deep in &6 ground from a large 
potatO-,like mass Ctuber) which is wrapped 
around the root Qf a nearby host shrub. 
Ground cone is a root parasite related to 
the strange broom-rapes which appear in 
desert riverbeds and in the fields of irate 
tomato farmers. Broom -rapes were named 
from their one-sided parasitic afifeir with 
certain leafless shrubs called brooms. One 
of our desert brooms Is called mrpentine 
broom (j^bamttoistm montana), a strong- 
scented little shrub with purple flowers 
and gland-dotted fruits. It is one of the few 
native members of the Citrus Family found 
in the southwest. 

One of liie l<")\'eliesi wildflowers of loose 
sandy soils and san J (.iunes is dune 
primrose CpenoiSKra deitoides). It has very 
diowy, iSTgewiiilte flowers Siat turn 
pinkish with age. It often grows in 
profusion with beautiful pinkish-purple 
sand verbena, producing a;^el»Gabr 
wildflower display. 

Another common name for dune 
priiniose is "desert lantern," and for years 1 
Tf^ puaded by the choice of this name. 
There is a reason. Dune primrose has a 
very interesting growth form consisting of 
a central asceiiding flower stalk with 
radiating branches extending in all 
directions along the ground, At the end 
the spring flowering season, theg^eenlsh 
branches eventually dry and curl upward 
toward the central axis. Woody seed 
capsules that split into four prongs now 
occupy the positions where the large 
flowers used to be. This entire dried 
struaure is the source of tlie common 
name "desert lantern," Some naturalists 
ttse tiN: nsBiBe "desert bh!d cage" which Is 
perhaps even more d^er^ve ^cause of 
the outer upturned branches (like vertical 
liars) aroimd tlie main central These 
"lanterns" or "bird cages" are <^eQ oyer 



31 centimeters (otie fcotj taiiv bwt b^csiiw^ 
they ire frequendy partially btoled by 
dflning sand, their complete iom 1$ ttot 
readily discernible. 

Anodier close relative of dune primnffiC 
with much .smaller flowers in dense 
terminal spikes is i.;tlled desert botde 
cleaner, Each little white flower develops 
into a woody, four-pronged seed capsule. 
The dried flower stalks, with numterous 
and crowded four-pronged capsules 
completely encircling it, greatly resemble a 
test tube or bottle cleaner, both in genera! 
appeanmce an(.i si/.e. 

There are many different species of wild 
buckwheats in die southwest, but one of 
the mcKt unusual is desert trumpet 
{Eriogonum inflatum). As the specific 
epithet implies, the stems are 
conspicuously inflated or flared just below 
the point of branching, vaguely 
reminiscent of several wind musical 
instrBihents, if you look very carefully you 
m^ see a small hole near the top of the 
Inflatisd area. This is the entrance to a 
miniature food storage room anti 
incubator for a minute wasp. The female 
wasp packs the CLivity with insect larvae and 
then lays her eggs upon them. However, 
some desert trumpets do not have the 
inflated stems,.so botanists have 
ingeniously named these as variety 
defiattm. 

tWo other wildflowers with peculiar 
seed pods are lyre pod and speaacle pod. 
Lyre pod is an interesting desert native of 
rocky outcrops and canyons, often fbuhd 
growir^ ainOEg clumps of other shrubs. It 
produces small seed pods with die general 
shape of a lyre, a small stringed tiarp-ilke 
instrument used by andent Greeks to 
accompany singers and reciters. Curiously 
enough, a lyre-shaped marking occurs on 
the head of a seldom-seen snake that 
inhabits nearby rocky outcrops and hides 
during the day in deep cre^tseiS and tinder 
exfoiiatiog graoite slabs. 

Any distusslOri of wildflowers with 
unusual names would not be complete 
without mentioning desert candle. This 
annual is named for its inflated, tapering 
stem which resembles a candle. Candles 
cfien appear in profixslOH along tcad^ides 
in die Mojave Desert 

WWW 

It would lake volumes to discuss all 
the descriptive, bizarre, humorous, 
logical and illogical names of 
wildflowers. In fact, there are 
Aousands of Interesting names in die 
deserts of the southwestern United States 
alone. A number of wildflower books are 
available, some of which include 
derivations of die common names. You can 
often learn interesting details about a 
wildflower's growth habit, flower, fruii or 
early uses jus I fixim its common name. Also 
catchy names are easier to relate to and 
cornihiM^e aboott:aQd eailer to 
renssnber. It has beea esdmated that even 
the best botanists can only recall 5,000 
plant names from memof\', so dorVi feel 
too badly if you can't remember them all.Q 




Ships 



That Pass in 



Desert Sands 




Ml 



' OST DESERT dwellers are 
familiar with an old Indian 
legend about an ancient 
vessel that came floatir^ 
I like a great bird with white 
wings into the Coachella Valley basin now 
filled by the Salton Sea. Chronicles of 17rh 
Ceniur\' Spanish pearlers, aa ounts of 
grizzled pn)s|je(.'iors, evidence untiovered 
by an early Imperial Valley farmer and even 
8 eontemporary weekend camper have 
reinforced the possibility that the Indian 
legend mayhavebeenbasedori feet . 

But first, Gould it haw happened? 
How could an ancient vessel, be it a Viking 
galley, Spanish pcarlt-r or pirate raider, lie 
buried in the .sands of the Colorado IJesen 
of Southern California? Did the legend 
adse from a drugged dream produced by 
native hallbdnc^ns? A misty mir^? A 



that name) and primitive Indian fish traps 
aiong the base of the Santa Rosa Mdutit^tos 
testify to this. Probably both theories are 
right, the water invasions occurring at 
different epochs. 

A song recorded in the 1920s by an 
anthropologist studying the Seri Indians on 
Tiburan Island in the Gulf of California 
refers to ancsher mysterious ship. This 
once-murderous tribe preserved its history 
through songs passed on for generations. 
The story- line of one tells of the "Came 
From Afar Man" who arrivetl in a huge boat 
containing men with yellow hair and a 
woman with reti haii . fhc strar^ers 
remained on liu- isl .md for many days 
while the men hunted with arrows and 
spears. One man, their chidfj remained 
behind with the woman. After the hunted 
returned with their game, the boat 
departed the land of the Seris and was 
never seen again. Could it have been 
caught between freak tides where the 
Colorado River met Gulf waters, and 
thisit beisn shmitM tbiBugb a mni^ging 



savoiy stew bubbling over the eampflre, 
the garrulous old prospector told rihemel a 
stnmge shjp he h^d seen sticking out of a 
cariyon wall a few days earlier. 

Unbelieving, hut still curious, the Botts 
traveled on the following day "yonder up 
the canyon" as directed by the praspector. 
When they could force their old Ford no 
further, they set up camp and then hiked 
along the floor of a narrow defile until the 
grade became so steep and rough, they had 
to rest. 

Mynlfsaw it firsi. lulling oui of the 
canyon wall ovl-j' ilu.-ir iitr.itis was the 
forward portion of j large and ver\^ ancient 
vessel, A curved step swept up from its 
Iffow, Along both sides of the vessel were 
clearly discernible drciilar marks in the 
wispd, possibly Irft by shields which had 
been attached to the vessel. Near the bow 
on one side of tht- ship were four deep 
flirrows in the wood The craft was high 
enough to hide its interior from the Botts' 
view, and the side of the canjxai was too 
Steep fbr them to scale. 



= PALM STRINGS 



SUNRSTmON MTN, ' ELCENtflO 




Waterline uf anneni 
Lake CahuiUa can be 
clearly seen from 
Midway C-86 1 
Pi, Travertine. 



cover for a jewel thief? A hoax? 

Wereit not for fossil evidence of ancient 
seas and the fact that the Colorado River 
ran amuk in 1906 to create the Salton Sea 
and prove once and for all that .seas can 
appear overnight, the old Indian legend 
would sound le.ss plausible. Countless 
transitions from .sandpit to sea appear to 
have cKcurred in the past. Some K:hoIars 
contend that the Gulf of California once , 
extended as far north as Banning and as for 
west as the present Yuha desert, where vast 
petrified oyster-.sheIl beds intrigue desert 
wanderers today. Others claim that these 
seas were fresh water ones caused by the 
Colorado River cutting new troughs; mto 
the bek>w-'Sea-level Salton iSink. Tiny fresh 
wsuer shells left from an ancient Late 
Cahuilla (no relation to the present lake of 



canal into a temporaty^^s floc^aing the 
Cploi^do Deseirt? 

In the late l^Os, I interviewed Myrtle 
Botts, a librarian from the picturesque old 
mining I own of Julian in San Diego County. 
An ainaieur botanist, Myrtle was one of the 
founders of die popular wildflower show 
that attracts throngs of visitors to Julian 
each year. On a weekend camping uip in 
1933 to search for new species of desert 
wildflowers, the Botts family camped in the 
vicinity of Agua Caliente Springs. While 
Myrtle prepared dinner, a semi literate 
prospector arrived to replenish his water 
supply. The Botts invited bim to join them, 
hoping he ceroid enli.ghten them about 
remote areas whete diey might find 
uncommon desert floi^. 

Instead, mellowed by the scent of a ■ 



l^iking note of all landmarks, the 1 
hiked back to their car. Almost the momept 
they emerged from the c:j 1 1;. o i I , [ h ey were 
thrown to the ground. As they clutclrcd the 
earth in panic, they watched their camp 
shaking itself to pieces, ^)^'he^ ihv 
accompanying rumble finally ceased, they 
gathered up their scattered betoj:t{^i9^ atid 
raced back to Julian. 

The earthquake had beeti a severe one, 
causing exrensive damage all the way to the 
coast. But, as in the case of most natural 
disasiers, it was soon forgoiien. Noi 
forgotten by the Botts, however, was the 
strar^eshlp in the desert. 

A preliminary search in her librai^ 
confirmed Myrtle Botts' ImpressiOD tfttt 
the vessel most nearly resembled an ^6 
Vlkirtg ship. Knowing that mQstp^fJp 



by Choral Pepper 
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would doubt her sanity if she to!d the stoty, 
she decided lo return to the site and 
pho[t.)gr;iph iho craft to support her 
discliisure. 

The Botts again set fordi to camp in the 
desert, equipped diis time with a eamera:. 
Once again they hiked up the steep 
canyon, but when they r^ched the spot 
where previously they paused to rest, their 
passage was blocked. Tons of unstable 
earth from the mountainside had fallen 
into the canyon, shaken loose by the heavy 
trenibler. There was no sign of the ship. 
Discouraged as diey were, the BQtts lpd tp 
be grateful that they had escaped the 
catastrophe. Along with the ship, ch^ 
would htive been buried alive. 





•as TfflS THE andmt 
vessel In the song of the 
St-ris, the ship carrying 
' Vikings into unchanered 
' waters in a strange land? 
Santiago Soeia might agree. He was a Mexicaa 
with a quick temper who had fled from the 
law in Los Angeles and escaped to the border 
town of Tecate. There, while awaiting the 
arrival of his wife, I'etra, who was to follow 
him, he heard ah out an olla filled with 
gold buried about forty kilometers 
northeast of Tecate, above the border. 
Santiago waited fdrP^tr^ to iaritve, ttten set 
forth jdjjiie w captate the treasure, 
dhandbg the trip across the border. He 
retu med a few weeks later with no olla 
filled widi gold, but bearing a souvenir disc 
made of metal which Petra t-ver-afterased 
for a griddle to heat lu-r iortillas. 

Santiago's sioiT, \\ iiich bee Lime well- 
known around Tecate, described an 
ancient ship projecting from a cany bnnvall 
in a remote area of the degert northeast of 
Tecate. The bowoFffiiB ship was curved and 
carx'ed, like ihe long liedcof'Sbiicf. A series 
of large, round metal plates were attached 
to the side of the ship. Santi^o often 
displayed Petra's griddle to prove his story, 
but since no treasure appeared to be 
connected with the ship, his listeners 
Sjjeculated ov^r its origin, hut didn't 
bother to visit it. 

Was this the Viking ship .seen by 
the BotisP 

Of lost pearl ships that purportedly ran 
agcL iund in the desfettj the inost likely 
legend cartC£7BS m expetjjtipn led by 
{^jtaln Juan de Iturbe. 

In 1615, Tuirbe departed San Bias wiiJi 
tfiree ships assigned to a pearling mi.s.sion 
off La Paz. Six months later, with his ships 
laden with pearls, he prepared to return to 
San Bias. Within an hour after his 
departure, the ^ps were attacked by the 
Dutch corsiaif JorfsTWifi Spieibergen, vfyb: 
promptly captured one of the ships and 
removed its cargo of pearls. Iturbe 



dispatched the other ship to warn the 
overdue Manila galleon of the corsair's 
presence, then fled in his own ship to the 
north. The corsair elected to du^e Iturbe. 
knowing diat eventually he would trap him 
at the head of the Gulf. 

However, when Iturbe reached the end 
of the Gulf, he found that it narrowed into 
a wide channel. He sailed into it on the tide 
and, to his amazement, found himself on 
another large sea. 

Charts at that time showed clearly that 
Baja California was a peninsula and not an 
isitand, but there wasn't a naval officer alive 
^o didn*t secreriy cherish die idea that 
previous explorers were mistaken and the 
legendary Strait of Anian actually existed to 
provi de passage jfrem the^rlltf tQAe 
Pacific Ocean. 

Convinced tliat he had found ii Iturbe 
sailed north and then around thei 
mountains toi the west. At approximately 34 
degrees ladtude, which is the present site 
of the Salton Sea, he found his passs^ 
blocked. Other than a river entering the 
sea, there was nothing but desert sand, 
foothills and distant mountains, 

Dis^jKjinted, he turned south, but the 
witie ehannei through 'frfiich he had 
entered fi^m the Gulf was now nothir^g 
more than a small stream, barely large 
enough to permit passage for a longboat. 
He turned back toward the north, By then 
the river thai fe^.l the inland sea had 
vanished. He was la[idk>cked. When the 
ship ultimately ran aground, Iturbe 
abandoned it with its \^ilMable cargo df 
pearls, hiked back to the Gulif, and ^th 
his crew eventually imde Mjs way badt 
to Mexico. 




A NOTHER CHRONiaER of 
Ml diesert lore, explorer- writer 

^\ Harold Weight, tells of a first- 
g^vk hand interview with an old- 
■ Mb timer who had found 
remnants pf a lost ship. These pieces were 
discovered in 1907 on a ranch in Imperial 
Valley where: one Elmer Carver, then a boy 
of seventeen, *Orked for a farmer named 
Nelsjacobson- The fai nier had gone to Los 
Angeles on a business trip and had hired 
young Car\'er to guard Mrs. Jacot)son and 
keep an eye on the ranch. During d:iis 
toKplade, die lady revealed the truth about 
some hog pens that had aroused the boy's 
curiosity. Made of planks two to three 
inches thick, eighteen inches wide and up 
to thirt\' feet long, they were fastenei,! by 
iron holts through lnjles bored into the 
planks, rather than nailed together as ras 
customary. Carter couldn't iinagine wliy 
such line timber would have been haulisd 
into the valley , nor why it would hi used 
for hog pens. 

Mrs. Jacobson then explained that the 



planks had come from an old boat that lay 
partial iy buried in a hill behind the housCi 
When Carver investigated, he found 
additional immense timbers, along with 
ribs of die boat, still in the sand. As far as he 
could tell, no iron had been used in the 
boat's construction and the timbers were 
so hard they appeal ed to be petrified. 

As he gained Mrs, Jacobson's ctinfjdence, 
she further cf)nfided that an ir<.in chest 
filled with jewels had been buried inside 
the boat. One of the jewels she displayed, a 
red ruby,, was worth more than all of the 
odier jewels together, sjie believed. Amoi^ 
the other jewels were emeralds and a 
gOlden cruciilx set with sapphires. The real 
reason for Jacobson's trip. Carver learned, 
was to consult with a lawyer and a 
pawnbroker who were conspiring with the 
jacobson s to sell the jewels. 

Whenja^ohson returned to his ranch the 
followlfii^ wgelc, he l^d further need f^r 
Carver, ^o left the aiea and never saw 
him again. 

In his research. Weight discaW5ed>n 
historical accouni about early valley 
settlers. One item referred to Nels 
Jacobson, "a well-known Imperial rancher 
who had come to Imperial with $4,000 and 
had left seven years later with $137350." 

Perhaps this gentleman former was the 
onk- one to have profited by a ship that 
passed in the desert. 

Not all buried ships have remained 
unidentihed, however, In 19^0 RandaU 
Henderson, foi:nder of Desert MagaZln^, 
madea ttek tp the delta bttween. the 
Colorado River and the Gulf of (ialifornia 
to investigate reports of a rusiing hulk 
partly buried in the silt of a channel long 
abandoned by the fickle waters of the 
Colorado. Although littie more than ribs 
remained, there was enough evidence to 
definitely identify it as the Explorer, a 
56-foot stem-'wheel steamer built by the 
U.S. War Depanment in 1860 to 
accommodate a Colorado River 
e.\ploration conducted by Lt. Joseph C. IveS 
of the U.S. Topographic Engineers (see 
refctted article, page 46). IJbt Ei^arer'm$ 
knocked down in eight sections and 
shipped by boat to the Isthmus of Panama, 
thence overland to the Pacific, again by 
boat to San Francisco, and finally to the 
mud flats at the mouth of the Colorado 
River where it was reassembled. 

It was die reconnaisance by this ship to 
the present site of Hoover Dam diat first 
prov^ the GOIoiSkIo River nav^g^le. Ater 
the expedition, the Enplorm' v/as sold to 
Yuma rivermen and used to haul wood 
until it broke from its mooring'; one day, 
floated downstreain and disappeared. 
Seventy- nine years later it was found by an 
aged Coeopah Indian, whose report 
initiated Henderson's trek. 

And so diey lie, some found and some 
sail missing, ehisive tesrimohy to a 
fOftantic history, those mysterious shj^ 
that passed in desert sands. 



LAVA CAVES CENTRAL 



NEARLY EVEKY vista to ceattal 
Oregon recalls the land's flaming 
origins, forged and shaped fay 
ancitnu volcanic activity. The evidence 
abounds: immense fiekis of solidified lava 
flows, long dead volcanic craiers and 
mountains of obsidian, all hinting at the 
awesome forces that once bent and 
tortured the desert landscape in a dim arid 
distant epoch. 

But there is an aspeci of Oregon ',s 
volcanic history' which is not as readily 
evident as the buites and rimrock which 
dominate the skyline. For scattered 
throughout the high desert of central 
Oregon, just beneath the surfeee of the 
land, lie cave systems and isolated caves 
known as lava tubes. To study and explore 
these underground tunnels is to discover 
one of the most fascinating produas of the 
desert's volcanicpast. 

Basalt, the igneous rock that is so evident 
here, and indeed it is everywhere, chunks 
of it scattered among the sagebrush and 
juniper, is the vital ingredient in the 
making of j lava tube as it is the only rock 
fluid (.-"nuufih in iis molten State to permit 
the tiil"iL> (' 1 fi inn. This ba.saitic flow of low 
viscosity manifests itself in the form of a 
smooth, wrinkly lava known as pahoehoe. 
Flows of molten basalt also come in more 
viscous varieties, blocky and rough AA, 
which are not conducive to lava 
lulic formation, 

I.ava tube beginnings go far liack in time, 
as far back as 12 million yeai s. Imagine 
basalt, deep in the earth, under 
teinpei^tures as high as 2,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit which render it into liqiiid 
form, contained in subterranean pool? tfld 
chamliers. Imagine this molten rock 
making its way up through r he earth, 
forcing aside and melting overhang rock as 
it rises, ooi^ijig <)ui oniu the eartii's .surface 
by way of a vent. The lava flows along, in a 
Straight line, meandering, branching off 
into forks, following the lay of the primeval 
landscape. 

Now the first of many natural forces 
which shape and mold a lava tube begins 
to act upon this river of liquid rott. 
Exposed to the cooling air, the lava begiris 
to harden, even as it continues to move. 
Eventually the outer surface of the flow 
hardens solidly and ceases its forward 
pt ofjrcss. But the innermost lava, beitig 
insulated by the slowly solidifying outer 
crust, continues to flow. Finally, when the 



supply of kyafrona the vent is Kshausted 
the still liquid rock in the flow's center 
drains away, leaving a hollow tube bi'tiintl. 

This then is the process that initially 
forms a lava tube cave. Bui the pi'ocess is 
Ikr from complete. If you can picture a 
newly formed empty tube of rock, a visit to 
some lava tubes will make plain the 
changes that the rdendess forces of wind 
and water have produced tjver (he ages 

A number of well formed and e.isily 
accessible lava tubes can be found just a 
short drive south from the citj' of Bend, 
rt-jched by gravel roads off of H^Jrway 97. 
Tiiese paves, located on the eastern firinge 
of the Deschutes National Forest, pro\dde 
excel lent examples of fevt tdbe formations 
and phenomena. 

The entrances lo these lava tubes are 
not, as one jiiight logically .surmise, 
through i hc original entrance, where lava 
drained away, but tlirough cwe-ins, termed 
Cisllapses to the jargon of geolO^ts. 

As soon as a lava tube is formed, it is 
attacked by weathering. Wind and water 
wear away at die outer stirface of the tube 
uni.i make their way di rough the entrance 
lo erode the interior, constantly weakening 
the cave. Through the intervening 
centuries subsequent lava flows may bury 
the tube, sealing it completely 
underground. But the weathering proce.ss 
never ceases aiiti t-vvniuaily the lava 
surrounding the mix' is wi.irn so i.liiri that a 
section will collap.se of its own weight, 
creaung an opening to the outside. The 
size of the opening may vary from a small 
sky'lighi only a few feet in diameter to a 
very large collapse l&O or morefeet long 
which not only forms an opening, but fills 
in a con.siderable portion of the tube 
with rubble. 

Wind Cave, nearly 4,000 feet long ;ind 
0[ie of the largest tubes in the Bend aiea, 
provides a graphic example of the power 
of the weathering process. EntisMlSeto tSS 
cave is:^ned through a rather small 
opening at one end of a long, narrow 
collapse. This un imposing entrance leaves 
a cave explorer unprepared for the sight 
inside. This tube opens up to almost 
cathedral -like proportions and the floor is 
covered with massive piles of boulders, 
some reachtog the nearly sixty feet to the 
ceiling. These boulders, eroded from the 
ceiling by wind and water action, are 
tertned breakdown and make expk)ring 
this cave a strenuous proposition. Another 



(Right) This mall unnamed tube iacated near Cltmaial Cave has yielded much 
archeological evidence of occupation by Me aboriginal inhabitants of the regioa. 
HlloiittMn climbing ropes (Insert, top) are required to safeiy descend the steep, 
perpetual ice slope in Arnold Ice Cave. Much of Boyd Cave (Insert, bottom) has 
been filled in with sand, which fillers in through the entrance and roof fractures. 

article and photographs by JIM YUSKAVITCH 



example of the toil taken here by 
weathering is the .skylight encountereda 
short distance from the entrance. Named 
Dark Hole ,Sk\ light. it provides a welcome 
shaft of sunlighi in the gloom of the cave. 
Wind Cave derived its name from the 
sound of die wind bloiwing between the 
skylight and the entrance. 

WWle Wind Cave has a ground level 
entrance as well as a skylight, a skylight 
may be the only means of entry into some 
lava tubes. Skeleton Cave is just such a 
tube. Although the Forest Service has 
constructed a stairway through the sk\'light 
to provide a safe means of descent, some of 
the cave's earliest visitors did not have this 
luxury and paid the consequences. In the 
late 1920s a number of prehistoric bear 
and horse fossils wei e discovered in the 
cave. Their presence was pri ibably the 
result of the animals blundering through 
the skylight and being killed from the fall 
or sKtrving to deada after being unable to 
escape. Skeleton Cave's name refers to the 
discovery of these fossils. 

WMM Hll^E THE INITLAI, flow that 

Wnm creates a lava tube is always 
V mm pahoehoe, cave fltjors of sharp, 
jagged lava known as AAare not 
imcommon. This Is die result of secondary 
flows of AA emanating from the same vent 
thai the tube - forming pahoehoe flow 
originatcLl. These sec<.)nc!ar\' flows not only 
line ihc cave floors with rough lav.i ! mi .ilso 
fill in the original ttibe to varying degrees. 

Such an occun ence is found in Skeleton 
Cave. Secondary flows of AA have coated 
the floor, fUling in portions of the cave in 
the process. The impact of these secondary 
flows on lava tube terrain becomes evident 
as one proceeds from the entrance or 
head, to the end, also known as the foot, 
Iieginnli5g ;ti the head of Skeleton Cave 
there is plenty of room to walk upright. 
Initially, penetrating the depths of this 
3,000 foot long tube is a matter of 
negotiating piles of breakdown and 
fighting the ragged floor which constantly 
grabs at your iioots. liut as you make yuur 
way further, the ceiling becomes lower and 
lower, although in reality it is the floor that 
is becoming higher. Combining this with 
the breakdown makes for some tight 
belly-crawls along the way. 

.Skeleton Cave also has a side tube i^toeh 
f< irmed where a triliutaiv lava flow 
intersectetl the main t1(.>w. in addition, a 
second tribuiar\- streamed over the top of 
the tributary nibej CteatingM "tipper 
level" lava tube, 

Anodier pervasive element found In lavs 
tubes ;ind especially in nearby Boyd and- 
liat Caves is sanij. Sand along with slicks, 
leaves and other detritus is iKirne by wind 
into the caves tlirougii collapses, skylights 
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Sunlight streaming in tlfmugti the en- 
trance of Wind Cave reveals huge 
amounts of collapsed rock In tite cave's 
interior. 



and fractures. Particularly curious are the 
large mounds of sand, occasionally 
encountered, piled against the tube's wall. 
A closer iaspection will inevitably re^'eal a 
crack in the wall. Placing a hand in the 
crack reveals a light breeze making its way 
from the outside and solves the mystery of 
the sand piles. Sand, over a long period of 
time, is sifted into the cave from the 
outside through this crack, slowly 
accumulatiitg against the wall. 

There is a surprising amount of color in 
a lava tube. Not brilliant but subtle and 
muted. Blue-grays of lavacicies, where 
dripping lava from the ceiling hardened 
into features resembling tiny stalactites, 
compete with the whites of heat-glazed 
basalt and slowly crystallizing minerals. 
Deep blacks and rusty reds streak the gray, 
blocky walls, 

Because of basalt's insulating propenies, 
lava tubes maintain a constant temperature 
of around 40 degrees Fahrenheit 
throughout the year. But under certain 
circumstances a cave will become cold 
enough to maintain frozen water the year 
round, creating a special kind of lava tube 
- an ice cave. 

Arnold Ice Cave has just these special 
circumstances, a large enough entrance to 
provide good ventil3tion with the opening 
oriented so as to avoid the direa rays of 
the sun. A thick roof coupled with basalt's 
insulating value also plays a prominent 
role. Because of these factors, water 
seeping into the cave from rainfall and 



snowmelt remains frozen throughout the 
year, resuldng in a substantia! 
accumuladon of ice. This ice was very 
likely used by the early Indians of this area 
as a source of constant water In the early 
years of this century, the ice was mined 
commercially and sold in Bend during the 
summer months to supply the cit)''s 
refrigeradon needs. The Forest Service has 
constructed a stairway into the cave which 
has long since fallen away and been 
covered by encroaching ice, requiring the 
use of mountaineering ropes to descend 
the fort)' feet down a thirty-degree ice 
slope to the bottom of the cave. This lava 
tube was initially much larger but has been 
Hlled in considerably by ice 
and breakdown. 

T'hE original discoverers and 
utilizers of these lava caves were 
the aboriginal people who once 
inhabited this region. "Wierever die caves 
offered shelter and sanctuary', tliey were 
probably occupied to some extent, These 
long-gone people have left behind rich 
archeological evidence as well as 
tantalizing mysteries. 

One such mystery is Charcoal Cave, a 
lava tube which has suffered so much rock 
collapse that most of the cave is filled in, 
rendering it more of a rock overhang than 
a bonafide lava tube. 

The puzzle of Charcoal Cave lies on its 
floor in die form of a ten- to sbcteen-inch 
deep layer of charcoal, representing a 
tremendous amount of wood burned by 
some forgotten people for reasons 
unknown. One piece of wood taken from 
the cave was determined to have been cut 
and burned around 1370 AD, although 
initial use of the cave could go much 



furdier back in dme. Nothing, such as 
utensils, hearths or arrowheads which 
would indicate humim occupation has 
been found in the cave, furdie ring the 
mv'stery of the huge flres and their 
purpose. 

Exploring a lava tube is the best way to 
learn about and experience these 
underground tunnels. It doesn't take a lot 
of expertise to safely Investigate them, just 
a few precautions and some common 
sense. The standard rule for hikers and 
campers — don't go alone and leave word 
as to your whereabouts and return dme — 
goes doubly for the lava tube explorer. 
Warm, thick clothing is also a must, not 
only for warmth but for padding against 
the uneven and sometimes hazardously 
ragged rock. A pair of heav\' boots are 
needed for foot protection and support in 
the harsh lava tube terrain. And a helmet or 
hard hat is an absolute essential as it is 
nearly impossible to explore a lava tube 
without bumping your head 
widi regularit)'. 

Finally three sources of light — 
flashlights with extra batteries and bulbs 
work just fine — along with candles and 
matches for emergencies are standard, 
required gear. In the absolute darkness of 
these caves, one wants to have plenty of 
spare light sources. Making your way out of 
a lava tube with its breakdown, side tubes 
and crawl ways without the benefit of a light 
would be a long and unnerving 
experience. But in spite of the fact that 
going down into these dark tunnel ways, 
once antediluvian rivers of molten rock, 
can be exhausting and dirt\' w'ork, those 
who make the effort will be rewarded with 
some astounding sights in a remarkable 
underground world, ^ 
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Somewhere West pf Denver, and South of the Great Salt Lake, an old man sits in the morning desert ^ 
sun, patiently grinding bits of coral ajid tvirquoise into tiny hescke beads. Although he's oM, and. 
as wrinkled as the canyoned hills that surround bm pole hogan, his craft is older. 
When the Spaniards, relative late-comers to the Indian country, brought the coral from their 
sea voyages, silver had long been mined in the hills, or traded out c|'&|ii;Mexico. And preeious* 
turqj^^ gsd hi^ q^ shfeUhad been tribal currency for centuries. 

Later this day, or perhaps another, the old man 
will build a hot fire of pinon and mountain oak, and 
with crude leather bellows and a primitive for|e 
smelt down lumps of silver or old coins and then 
hammer them into thin silver sheets. 

Cold nights of the desert winter will find him 
before his fire, patiently fashioning_the s0ver; 
filing, shaping and soldering 
until he has formed tiny intri- 
cate fixtures and ornaments to 
complement the summer's 
hescke beads. When he's finished, 
astute collectors will count the 
product of his patient ancient toil 
worflnlKirfiB &an i^ weight in gold. 

He will die soon, and a hit more of this 
ancient art will die with him. The prices 
will rise a bit more for the hand-made 
pieces, and the unsuspecting will be sold a few more 
tory" pieces in place iif Sfiw bid man's ancient art. 

Of such sad events are values made. And the wisi ^Klon lEKlay buys 
value with beauty when possible. 

Desert Magazine is one of today's values, with beauty. Each full-color 
page is an enchanting exercise in bringing you the desert as it is today , or as 
it was in past glory. While Desert can't bring you mto direct contact with 
the ancient crafts, it can and does bring you the real desert with each and 
eyeiy ninthly issue. For lastmg value we suggest you enter yoiu subscrip- 
' * ff— Ae desert's beauty is truly timeless. This Speciid offer is not! 




SAVE AT LEAST $8.00! 
Qj:^ jMr— Only $10 (12 Issues) 
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RUCKER 

The Army'^ Forgotten Outpodt 





^^PRINGTIME tlAD reduced the 
J normally treacherous vi-aters of the 
K^J White Ri\'er in southeastern 
Arizona to a thin stream dotted with tiny 
pools. Within the pools scattered oak 
leaves, caught by gentle breezes, floated in 
circles like miniature sailboats. As we 
crossed the river bed. using storm to-ssed 
rocks and boulders as stepping stones, I 
wondered what surprise my host had next 
in mind. 

Glenn Boyer, co-author of Josephine 
Earp'.5 book, / Manied W,<aU Earp, was 
treating me to a tour of backcountr\' 
historic sites that had taken him a lifetime 
to discover. Earlier in the day we had 
visited Johnny Ringo's grave, deserted 

Article and photographs 
by BUDDY NOONAN 



(Top) An extTemely rare 
portrait of 2nd Lt. John 
Anthony "Tony" Rucker. 
Amazingly still intact are 
(above) the windows and 
roo/s of many of the 
huildings at Camp 
Rucker. Free roving 
ranch dogs deterred most 
vandalism over the 
years. Rustic and 
picturesque (right) is the 
setting of Camp Rucker's 
stable and corral area. 
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sia^e stopsi and the obscure, isolated 
Cliuium. r;!!'.'. [isiie of TombstQOe fame. 
"Now. hi' s.iid, Tm going tc) show you the 
licst spot of I he Jay- look throi]^ those 
trees. Dt) you ,see it?" 

What I saw was unbelievable. There, 
through the dense oak and pine was what 
appeared to be a very old Army outpasL A 
parade .ground-was flanked by numerous 
adobe buildings, their roofs still intaa. 'Its 
name ib C.uny! Uiu.'ktT." Boycr said, 
antidpnting my question, "tind it was 
named after a Lieuienant John Rucker who 
died here in a flash flood during the 1870s, 
That's all 1 know," 

Closer inspection didn't turn up many 
clues. However, several buildings such as a 
bakeiT were well marked with what 
appeared to be Forest Service signs. 

1 



book, Ari2nm Place Names. That said littie 

more than w-hiu Glenn Boyer had lold me 
So It was sheer chance and great luck when 
at random, I happened to phone the L)..S. 
Forestry' Sen'ice in Douglas, AriKtjna. Did 
they know anything about about Ciimp 
Rucket I a^eed- "Did they know imything," 
the receptloaM replied, "The rtian ttm 
Imows more than anyone else tm the 
subject is standing here right now." Ralph 
Velasco had spent a lifetime gathering 
Rucker muieria! and maintaining its 
grounds. He agreetl to meet me at Camp; 
Rucker the following week, 

■y y E WAS ALREADY there when I 
m m arrived. He had with him rare 
* ^ documents and photographs 
detailing the little-known hi.sion- of C^anip 



Supply (la^er to become Camp ^c'ker') lo 
he established on .-Vpril 29, 1S7R. It was 
never ufhcialiy dedicated. Stationed under 
two officers were 45 men of Company "C ' 
oi'iiie 6th Cavalry- .\lso in and out of camp 
were two companies of Indian Scouts 
under the commands of 1st U. Austin 
Henely and 2nd Lt Johri Anthony "Tony" 
Rucker. Rucker, 27, was extremely well 
liked by the Indians. Communication with 
other r.iirips and foi^is was maintained with 
a iripod- mounted heliograph, a device 
which, l.>y the use of mirrors and a shutter, 
turned the reflection of the sun's rays into 
Morse code. 

The camp never saw much action, 
Geronimo and other Indian leaders 
apparently .skirting it for easier pickings 
elst*v\ here, but a full-scale attack surety 




Still a mystery fo Camp fi uclrer 
historian Ralph 7eiasco is this adobe 
building across from the Fost Trader's. 
The purpose of its constmction remains 
unknown. There are no windows or 
doors in the far walls. 



Skillfully carved, they, alotig with a bronze 
eoihiheiiioiratlve plaque and damp 
Rucker's generally well-preserved 
appearance, indicated that someone once, 
or currently does, have tin interest in the 
old outpost. Had it once been a state park 
and then deserted? If not, what 
Story, I had to find out. 

Niunerous letters and phone calls 
proved fruidess. Even the kno^de^^Ie 
Foa Hua^ota Museum oSfered no more 
than 9 short par^faph in ^9nS. Barriies' 



Bucker. Unlocking the main gate, theii 
lauHng me alorg the or^nal ca^kry toad, 
Ralph talked. As he did the area seemed to 
come to life again, peopled by those who 
hati lived here so many years before. 

The year was 1878, Indian warriors, 
including a then little- known renegade 
named Geronimo, were causing havoc and 
destructioh throughout the New M&A&i 
and Arizona Territories. Supply camps 
were needed to r^rlforce a iiecwbrk &S. 
Anay forts. These pfessures caused Qamp 



would have been considered had the 
renegades known what was going on. 
Gathp Rucker had a major problem, a soft 
underbelly, and that belly contained booze. 

Life at the post, as revealed by the old 
records, reacts like episodes from TVs " 'F' 
Trciop." In fact, during one period a 
Company "F" was siaiioned there. For 
exatjiple, read the (official charges against 
Private John X Winn: Pvt. Winn idiite 
on guard duty allowed his prisoner to 
become drunk. (2) Pvt. Winn also was So' 
drunk that he was unable to perform his 
duties. (3) Pvt. Winn did felonioti.sly, and 
with intent to kill, assauh Indian Scout 
Corporal 1 1 oney cone, discharging a leaden 
bullet from a U.S. Army Colt revtilver at 
him without caitse." 

Indeed, drinking seems to have been the 
itiain problem at Camp Supply as 
witnessed by the following officia! tvQ^iSe 



from the Past Commander to the Post 
Trader: "Ch^'ing to the tnany cases of 
drunkenness at this camp, it is hei ehy 
ordered that in the future not mure ihan 
three drinks of Intoxicatirig liquor be sold 
or given to any enlisted man in any one day 
by the Post Tradei- or his employees, at 
least cw'i;) hows cjctiiring between each 
drink. " Even with the three drink 
maximum, the cavalrymen continued to 
stay drunk. They staggered through dieir 
duties, did poorly at the firing range, and 
deserted Finally, the Post Sui^on, Dr 
WW, Douglas analyzed the locally-made 
liquor and found it unusually high in 
akohoi content. His repon concluded by 
saying, "The whiskey is certainly very 
ittfer^ and must have an injurious efiect 
upon anyone who used It," 

Sobriety for everyone at Camp Supply 
came suddenly on July 11, 1878 with die 
onslaught of an unusually heav\' storm. As 
rain waters rose in the "^liiie River which 
fronts the camp, John Rucker jiiti hi.s pal, 
Austin HeneK", attempted to wait out the 
storm with w,'q civilians at a nearby off-post 



and John Rucker were buried at the post 
cemeten- near Fort Bowie, Arizona 
Territory. In honor of die Lieutenant who 
was so well liked, the name of Camp 
Supply was changed to Camp Hpcker on 
November 30, 187S, 

VENTS LSi\DING to the closing of 
Camp Rucker took place ten months 
f 4 later. Previously, rations were given 
only to Indians at the San Carlos Agency. 
On Oaober 6, 1879, an order was issued 
allowing rations to all Indians enroute to 
the Agency. Seeing an advantage In this, 
which in part meant 1,750 pounds of fresh 
meat for his men. Chief Juh and 125 of his 
renegade .'Apache followers "surrendered" 
their t'orci."! :ii C'amp Rucker. Spokesman 
for Juh, who stuttered, was the Indian 
called Geronimo. In reality Geronimo 
would never truly surrender until 1886 in 
Port Bowie after a long and bloody career. 
But with the action of Juh and Geronimo, 
the need for Camp Rucker seemed ended. 
On Novembei- 22, 1880, Captain 
MacGowiin signed an order relinquishinf; 



pocket, he secured documents and 
photographs from Wasfiington, D.C., then 
proceeded to give the outpost a facelift, 
Lumbieir and other materials were donated 
by nearby ranchers. Learning that the Camp 
had never been officially dedicated, he 
organized a dedication day in 1973 at 
which time a plaque was set in place 
commemorating the Camp's significanee. 
History is everywhere at Camp Rticker. 
i<alph picked up a metallic otiject, 
examined it, dien dropped it back to the 
ground. It was an empty rifle shell casing, 
one of many left scattered at the Camp's 
firing range over a century ago. One 
hundred yards awLiy, portions of an 
original iron militan' target remained in 
I he branches of a tree, long since grafted 
into it by nature. On a hillside, almost 
invisible due to heavy brush, three soltiaiy 
graves were marked simply as "An 
Unknown Arizona Pioneer" A Civilian 
Conservation Corps crew passir^ through 
the area in 1936 discovered human 
remains in shallow graves, reburied diem, 
and constructed epitaph.;. Ralph believes 
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Ll. John A. Rucker 
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A dedicated preservationist Ralph 
Velasco expresses his hopes that Camp 
Rucker will someday become an historic 
state park. 



saloon. During what they fek was a lull, all 
four attempted to cross the raging river 
back to Gamp Supply, The mute- mounted 
civilians were successful, Henely and 
Rucker were not, They committed the fetal 
error of riding side- by-side, and tlie 
boulder-laced flash flood knocked them off 
their horses. They disappeared under the 
swirling, murky waters and weren't seen 
again until discovered dead a mile and 
a half away by Indian .ScoutS the 
following night. 

Camp Supply's community was stunned. 
Reflection of that can be seen in a telegram 
sent liy the Post Commander to Rucker 's 
brother-in-law, General Phillip Sheridan, 
which reads in part: "We are crushed with 
g^lef. Tony's (Rucker's) Indians seem 
awestruck. The^ were perEealy devoted to 
him, 1 know of no one mt)re universally 
Ufced and esteemed. I send the remains of 
fii0Qe;" ^^isbU Mendjir 



his command, and the troops departed, 

Velasco went on to tell me what 
happened after closure: "Tlieire was one 
slight revival for the camp as a supply 
depot in 1886, but it was downhill from 
there," he .said, explaining that farmers 
living at Camp Rucker over the years 
contributed heavily to its present 
well-preserved state. Free roving, loud 
barkii^ ranch dogs proved a deterrent to 
vandalSi but the reinforcement of saving 
walls, repair of roofs, clearing of footpaths 
and erection of sign madsers h£ul all been 
done by Flalph, 

Tlie determined Forest Service fire 
control officer had taken it upon himself 
t©: tadtle the entire projea singlehanded. A 
native df the area, he can't explain why he 
fell in love with Camp Rucker, but he did, 
and, in I960 while stationed here, decided 
to repair the site as best he could. 
Hnaiidi^ the prefect out of his own 



that they could very well be Camp Rud^r 
cavalrymen. 

Heading back through the Camp's 
compound, we passed by its bakery, 
stockade site, enlisted men's ciuarters, 
officers' quarters and hofipital, After 
re-crossing the White River where John 
Rucker had met tragedy, I looked back. I 
could see the entire Camp in miniature 
through dense oaks, framed by magnificent 
mountains. And, as breezes rusded leaves 
overhead, it was easy for me to understand 
why Ralph wants to see the Camp 
preserved for future generations to enjoy, 
Perhaps someday fiis dream will come 
true. Then, Camp Rucker would no lOngei 
b,e 3 fergotten Army ouflpSSst. 

^Specifically, veiasco, a one-man 

, restoration committee, hopes for the 
day when all of Camp Rucker'.s sixty 
acres might become an official state park. 
Only tihea will he fed his Wik lis$ been 
aeeomplisihied. His next step io *at 
direction Is to arrange public hearings and 
suppon. Anyone wishing to help can do so 
by writing Ralph "Velasco, 28 Grace, 
Pirtleville,AZ 85624 gl 
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IVER OF OUR LADY OF 



P? R 0\Y/Q patched and haggard boats 

L/ V/i\l\Vy W O ^^^^^ and make camp at the gates of the 

canyon. Haughty sandstone walls rise 
suddenly, powerfully up at this spot, and the 
River begins its languid, serpentine course . 



beneath the rock. The beach is wide and sm«Kh, pieasunily out 
of sighi of the humped trusses of the G>p Valley Bridge, out of 
mind of the flat bench beside it, that being a tangle of rusted 
sedan bodies, crumbling concrete pilings and thick, 
.ihoulder-high sage where we once spent a dreary, dust-driven 
night wailing with The Professional Boatman for some errant 
passengers he would haul into and out of the Qinyon. 

But commerce plays no part this afternoon. We've spent a 
whole day paddHng just from Poverty' Flats to this pt.iint, caking 
itinerant time E« swim, gawk at petroglyphs and pry peanut butter 
from the roofs of our mouths. And Moody, the freckled Hawaiian 
who swells to life like a kind of delighted, de-hydrated surfer 
wlien he's back on the water, ha.s sjieni hours playing in his kayak 
in e\'ery eddy and stretch of rippled current that we've passed. 

Tomorrow holds sublime promise. There'll be- nothing else to 
do hut float into ihe Ia-;i section of the River that rcniains truly 
wM. aimless cMvpi for that, naked and unconcerned on the 
brown buck of the River. 

When dinner is done and our greasy bowls are scoured with 
sand, the darknes.s comes on, seems to lay itself down in folds 
between the Canyon's walls, .Some(jne bank.s the small fire, 
i-vt'r>'one shares slashes of scoic'h. Alan, Montana cowliand and 
Idaho forest ranger, recites Robert Seni'ice — "The Cremation of 
Sam Magee" and The Call of ihe Wild" — corny, sentimental, 
appropriate, The poems, their maudlin themes and stretched 
rhymes bright and delightful, are meant to be heard akiud. And 
borne by Alaii'^ drawl, the words fill the night, 

At home now on a derelict farm four miles from the River's 
.■MJiiihernniosr bend, those nights come foremo.st to mind when I 
tiiink abi lut ihe f)oli)res. Not because there have been so many of 
them, there have been too i'evv, of course. And not because those 
times characterize my relation to the River. No. the mass of my 
L oniact over the years comes from watching the current from a 
car window on a highway bound out tjf the mountains that 
parallels the channel; it's been pulling Dolores River water out of 
die kitchen tap, the shtwer head, through head-gates and into 
dark furrows in fields. I'm a Dolores River consumer and have 
i .ivri. > >ri and on. all my life. 

Ikit ii the Rivt-r's ceaseless, erratic rush to the Colorado that I 
hold most imponajii. Not U h me. [lot fui ihi,' farmers or the 
people ill the luwn^. Vif simpK ambush the River and borrow its 
bouiuy. Thf im|iori.int. I'sseiitiaf River is the teeming thing that 
uiLkles, r olls and surges — runsdiT — from its high catchbasins 
through valleys, plains and canyons in search of the low ground 
that ultimately drops inttj the sea, 

rfflS SPARE CANYON AND 
mesa countn' that leans against the western face of 
the Rockies was formed and molded by the work of 
water and die persistent v,'inds, laying down the 
ground, the rock, then liuffeiting it. carving it with 
the driven air (.)ver a span t)f years so long their numbers are just 
strange ideas. 

In OUT age. the winds remain determinedly at w( trk, but it's the 
absence of water that marks the taitieal difference. The plateau 
Counii7 gets little rain, m ii much snow, and ihe moisture that 
does fall ruslics mti i cashes, arroyos and canyons before it can be 
put to work. The fertile ground hes suspended, and dry, above 
llie water courses. 

As Ii ing as pei. iplt- have lived in this region they have, out of 
desperate lu-cfssip,-. worked at trapping the water, holding it, 
putting it II I irsc. Thii.- .'Vnasazi, ihe,\ncient Ones, formed check 
dams at the mouths of washes, built reseivoirs lo catch water 
from dripping springs. The water they caught nurtured beans, 
mai/'.e, squash atid them, for thirteen centuries. 

The first Angki settlers, aided only by burly teams of horses, 
sharp shovels and their own strong and straining backs, set to 
work to divert water from the streams and ri\'ers and to deliver it 
^ to their meager crops. In the farmstead countiy where I li\-e, an 
2 irrigation system completed in 1889 .still bends Dolores River 



I Scenic Slick Rock Canyon of the Dolores. 





The bitterest land to benefit is 
on the Ute Reservation (above). 
Dry farmers (right) may or may 
not wish to switch to irrigation. 




water away from its natural course and offers it to another 
watershed. But these are the last summers for tliai simple 
diversion system. Seventy miies upstreain from thai broad and 
silent beach, a dam is hef^innin^ lo rise. And once th^it mass of 
earth and rock reaches up and across the canyon, and the FUver 
backs up behind it, cvcry'thing will have changed. 

The federally- funded Dolores Project. expecicJ ti > cost 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $250 milliun I Tigure almost 
jn,000 for every local resident who may poteniially benefit from 
it), will reduce flows by seventy percent, compared with a 
maximum ( )f 44 jiercent tliai can be di^'ertcd now. Lands available 
for irrigation in wide, arcing Montexuma Valley will nearly 
double, offering late-sumnier security for tlie alreiitly-irrigated 
farms, crop diversit)' on lands now dr>'-farmed in pinto beans and 
winter wiieati offering the first steady, depentlable supply of 
water to the people of the Ute Mountain Ute Resen'ation since 
their great -grandpa rents were shouldered into that bare countn" 
in the 1880s. 

Even'tjne wants a piece of the iiction, the wealth, the moving 
water And in that regard, the dam and the reser\'oir it will hold 
will become a kind of stingy tank and faucet. The irrigators want 
cheap, durable water .so they can feed us and keep the production 
credit people at bay: the chambers of commerce eye ireatmeni 
plants and long-term supplies, imagining shopping malls and 
subdivisions; the energy giants offer us "energy independence" 
and a high-tech tomorrow if imly we'll give them the water and 
the rich skin of the land. .And the recreation is is, people like you 
and me and The Pr(.ifessional Boatman, want a little water as well, 
water forced tjnly by its own necessities, loose and free in 
the canyons. 




m^^ME DOLORES, SUITS 

this River, is just right for it, but there's probably no 
logic in explaining why. I couldn't associate that 
name with anything else after so long, not a place , not 
a woman. Nor could another name belong to the 



River In English, the .sound is gende, sonorous. In Spanish, it's 
lovely and clear as a hawk's call. 

The full name, longer, never used but not forgtmen, is /fro de 
Nuesira Senora de Dolores. River of Our Lady of Sorrows, it was 
called that first in 1765 byjuan Maria de Rivera, a Spanish 
explorer investigating the vast bank of land that lay north of Santa 
Fe. Imagine why he wanted that name, why he chose that image 



of the Virgen to identifV' this quick, erratic, mountain-born 
stream. 

The Dolores takes shapes, begins its descent and collection of 
water in two rocky basias high in Colorado's San.luans. "Hie two 
streams drop L|uickly tiirough ilie angled tundra, enter forests of 
flrandspruLX- ^^■hlch. in turn,gi\ L' way i(.> white-barked, 
shimmering qtiakies. The River's valleys grow wider, their slopes 
softened by the timber and gras.ses. 

At Dolores the Ri\'cr abandons its southwesterly course, angles 
against a low wall that prevents ii froin spilling into MonteMiTja 
Valley, and then turns abniptly north past the diversions and 
lateral ditches, past tarnis and houses, beneath a swinging bridge 
built by a blind man, into the canyons. 

In the 190 miles between Dolores and the confltience with the 
Colorado, the River t^v'i.sts and drops through a series of five 
canyons, each separated from the next by broad, barren valleys 
that stretch away to mesas and reclusive biittes. 

This desert River, bound by rock, brown and surging in early 
summer, reduced lo stinking pools by fall, is nmhing like the 
quick mountain stream it has grown out of. alilinugh \\~- Maii-rs 
and much of its suspended silt are indeed the .same, carried I'rom 
one kind of countn' down into another. 

The Dolores Unw.s. in tm headwaters to mouth, through 
awesome, etnpi} , \\ ild 1 1 mntry ctit out of 25 million years of rock, 
past fields, farjiis and I'row/y towns, ]>asi relics of the hard-rock 
era in the mountains. am(.>ng ruins (.if the last uranium rush 
below. The River is biinkcd h\ gravel pits and abandoned cars, 
lined hy roads and highways, spanned by bridges, tripped by 
diversii tns. sucked by pumps. But it flows, mindless <.>f the likes of 
tjs, commiited toward the Colorado. 

Nothing ^taysilie same. 1 know. Not the shape of the land, nor 
the people upon it. The capricious, crazy River is the mo.st volatile 
of all, I suppo.se, ,\t°i'er steady, rising, receding, going dn'. 

Twenty-three major commercial rafting companies offer trips 
on the Dolores ni)w-. along with numerous pay-me-in-cash 
operators arn,! sc:il1s of quasi commercial gr< lup e.xcursit>ns. 

Opinions on whether the River is over-run. hence 
over-burdened, differ depending on the source. Glenn Sherill, 
Outdoor Recreation Planner for the Bureau of Land 
Management's San Juan Resource .^ea, tells me his Agency (that 
togetlier with the Forest Service, controls about ninety percent of 
the River Corridor ) has m i plans to initiate a perin it' system that 
would regulate (lie nLinibcrs of'launchings. The BLM would 
probably have a plan for the Dolores on paper, if not already in 
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ii !i n A tTf it nut for the likelihood thai the Dolores Project 5 
Mcf lief Dam may handily erase the need Boatable releases from 
the dam will be so sporadic (non-existent while the reservoir 
flik) that the numbers of river iruniiers will ine^tably decrease 
drastieally, perhaps even disappear. 

The Professional Boatman, Preston Ellsworth, operator of the 
DUrango, Colorado-based Co[urad<) Rivers-TuLirs, disagree.'i 
eitipfcdttically alioLii Lite nt'ed For :i managemein plan, He says t^t,- 
provided the canyons have wait'r, an effective permit system 
vrould mean twice as many people as currently flow the fiVef 
could enjoy excellent isolated white-'Pi^tet trips. 

But, says Ellsworth, the completion of tHe datn will mean "the 
Dolores will be lost, the latst of Colorado's rivers to be 
destroyed or compromised." He bristles a bit at my suggestion 
that perhaps the comniercial guides (Wliose passengers made up 
about fifty percent of last year's boaters, he guesses) are 
itiadvertently tatQtrifeatir|g to a loss of another kind — a loss of 
isolation, of an Idea emptiness, of the bacfc of beyond. 

ON JANUARY 3, 1975, THE 
NatKuiai *ild and Scenii 11 wr;. Act, [hai in 1968 had 
designated segments often rivers for protection, was 
amended lo autliorize study of 29 addidonal rivers, 
the Dolores among them, to determine whether tfaey 
possessed "outstandingly remarkable scenic, rtecreatlpnal, 
geologic, fish and wildlife, historic, cultural, or other similar 
values." But because of the political complicarions of the pending 
Dolores Project, itie Dolore.'^ wus singled out from ihc other 28 
rivers for "accelerated study." And, for the purposes of the study, 
McP'biee Dam was corisidered "in placi.' It the Dolf^res was to be 
deesneid eligible for ptotemqa it would have to be in spite of (the 
Bureau of Reclamation argued because of) that hypothetical dam 
and reservoir, 

A federally- appointed study team tva,"? given a year to investigate 
all of the River above the prt.iposcd ['(.■scr-\-oir and every mile 
bekiw the dam to determine its eligibiilLV - much too short a 
I imir, ihe team memliers generally agreed once the study was 
complete. Their conclusion: 105 miles of die River faelow the 
ttoih'Site should be variously desigastei^ as rficr^fitiis^jsc^hic 
atrd wiltl under jthis ptovlstons of the act 

Before the study t^m had announced its recommendations, 
hcif?sevcr, legions of Dolores River BLisin :tnd Montezuma Val lev- 
residents decided that a potejitial v.ild a:id scenic dcsignLiiion 
hc'kl no good prospect lor [he area's iHrmers, ranchers and 
luisiiiesspeople. Despite iuconirtwertible evidence iJiat d\e study 
hinged on the construaion of the Dolores Project, a Cortez, 
Colorado-based group, calling itself the Rio Dolores Groups Inc., 
shouted the deception that designation would "spell the death 
knell of (he .VicPliee Dam. " Despite assuranct'S from Colorado 
Governor Richard L:imm, state water ufficial.s Lind Colorado's 
congressional delegation that u.s fears were unfoundetl, the 
group argued that designation would mean "tJie drastic 
curtailment" of llKiEil farming, livestock, timber and tourist 
industries, would restilt in the condemnation of private lands and 
would limit river access to the young and able-bodied. 

In the midst of the controversy. President Caner included the 
Dolores Project on his infamous liii list" of cost- in efficient aiid 
environmentally damaging water projects. Colorado's Third 
Distria Congressman, Frank Evans (now- retired), who was in 
basic support of the wild and scenic proposal, vowed in response 
to block its consideration In Congress until the project was back 
on track and MllyfiiinidS^'^Sii^ relented, of course. The Dolores 
Piojeagpt a r^tieyea]tidtiie Wd and scenic issue smoldered 
unattended for a while, each side hoping that the dampening 
passage of time would wOrktblts ai.l\'antage 

ThetT came the fall of 1979 and the Carter Administration's 
reci iiumendation tliat die 105-inik' reach of the river bdow the 
dam be designated as per the study team's decision. 
Environmental groups, who consider the Dolores the first 
priority for protection among the state's few remaining pristine 
streams, cheered the statement, and the Rio Dolores Group, 
dormant for almost threeyears, hastily vowed to pick up their 



flghi lu srf ihai "ilie nulnres isn't \m \ou>;." 

Evans' successor, Ray Kogovsek, currently opposes wild and 
Sii^nie destgpaSoti'fer theElOlores, but environmental leaders say 
theiy hairhorsoirie hope that the Congressman may reverse his 
position at a later date, and they contintje their efforts on behalf 
of the River's protection. The Rio Dolores p^le art keepit^ 
their eyes peeled. So the fires smolder. 

r\OLom, m Spanish, are 

M H pains and afflictions, as well as sorrows, Perhaps 
■ ■ those translations offer more precisely symbolic 
m W names, not so much River of Sorrows as River of 
^^^^r Affl I ct i ons , River of Compl icati ons or perhaps, River 

of Rival Demands Tfiis ■aw.AI Micaiii thj! empties a narrow' 
watershed, sometimes jaunty, often harsli and harrowing, at times 
GwefwhelTnliigly beautiful, is burdened in this attentive era the 
West has enteral with so many conflicting and competing 
demands that its course now seems to cut through more ' 
proposals, plans aiid studies, schemes and rationalizations than tt 
does through rock and rlverbottom. Arid it appears that its 
t[uandaried condition ivois't fee egsed % a iohg time ici ;eofn!6. if 
ever again. 

Farmers and ranchers, who have to scjuare their jaws and 
stru^le to survive these dai's, are no longer conteiit to divert the 
River's water and to offer it to the fields, proud to have found a 
way to share its wealth. Today, buoyed up by bureaucrats whose 
jobs lie In the balance and by politicians always anxious to 
present fat plums to the folks back home, they wonder why the 
River "'can't meet its demands," almost as if ihe winters, the 
sntiVi-nieli, ilie .sweeping canvons had years j niatti- some 
kinds of contractual agreements. Their solution: impound die 
Riverv plug'itupi leek doiitiinion. 

Meanwhile, the coal barons, who covet the w ater and care 
nothing about the survival of agriculture ortlic- shape of the land, 
must eye these proceedings with delight. A.s the dam begins to 
rise, the dam tliat will purportedly provide water to irrigate the 
dry lands, they send their minions out to purchase strip- mine 
leases on those same lands. They watch the wall go up and 
smugly wait their turns. 

The recreationists, who barrel into this region hke shoppers 
into basement sales, still think of the River — the moving, fluid 
thing: ilie qniei canyt ins, the glacial cirLjue.s. Rut they forgot, or 
h;i\ e nc\'er kno\\ [i. that the only way to truly get to know a reach 
of cniinuT. to learn alio til its moods and motions, to have il well 
up like tears inside you, is to live w ith it, and from it, aixd to work 
■at compfromlse, 

riO HERE WE RUSH THEN, 

head l( mg t nto , i new age. Nobi >d\' km )ws Vi'hut dlis 
ragged regii :in will he like, flow it will /tv/, in asOEire 
I ■ tif years, but everj'Oiie (perhaps out of st >me 
^^^r ^ubborn western determination to get I a i ha rl ; > r . 
some optimism. I do, Some. The alternatives, tDiner despair and 
the packing up of the pickup truck, are somehow still out of 
the question . 

Bui ril have a liLird lime coxeying up to the preity, lace- 
irimnied piciui e iieed!e-]n linied by die Bureau of lieciamation 
men. (■i"lie name is actually "Water and I'ower Re^i nn't es Sen'ice 
rtCfW, but it's hard to get used to.) Vihat they'd iia\e us I relieve is 
that the projea will provide bountiful good for absolutely 
everybody. They envision rich, irrigated crops pulled from so 
much of this dr>' land, towns spruced up and shining, a breath of 
hope for the struggling Utes, Everything neatly arranged, the 
River handily under control. Nothing much in flux. 

No, I'll hold on to another perspective, to the notion that you 
can 't tear the riverine heart out of a land without pulling some of 
the life out of its periphery, and its swarthy peoples, I'll stay In 
line with those sweat-sKiinecl men arid women who make do On 
this dry ground, who tough it out; who figure if this country had 
all the water it needed it'd be, hell, Illinois, and hardly worth the 
toil, devoid of jimiper trees, 
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M X HAS BEEN CALLED the largest 
public works project in liistory, a 
boondoggle that could waste billions 
of dollars or be the future salvation of our 
country — something like a $33 billion 
insurance policy against a nuclear Pearl Harbor. 
History will record which view is the correct 
one. The only certainty is that ftill-scale 
deployment of the M-X missile system can only 
be reversed now by a Congress obviously 
determined to see it through. In mid-July, 1980, 
the House voted 308 to 19 to approve ftinds to 
proceed with actual construction plan©. 
Considering such charged emotions, pa^a^e of 
the full M-X program seems assured. 

A project of such magnitude should genei^te 
volumes of information but strangely, more 
questions remain than there are solid answers. 
The specific wheres, whens and whats of the 
M-X program are still nebulous factors despite 
Air Force assurances that such plans already 
span ten years ahead. Try to imagine a 
construction project affecting up to 30,0Q0 
square miles of lonely desert valleys in Utah and 
Nevada that could become home for the system. 
In dollars, M-X is three to five times as 
expensive m building the Alaska Pipeline. The 

bottom line has HArLalifcic anH 

variously been quoted ■'•■■"■jf oiHI 

at $33 bilhon or $55 3 by V. LEE 



bUJlon, depending on whose estimates we 
accept. Critics say the lower figure is 
deliberately under cost, that inflation over this 
decade will balloon the cost of the finished 
project to 8100 billion by 1989. 

Because mind-boggling figures of that size 
cannot easily be grasped, the usual reaction to 
M-X is doubt and suspicion. What the casual 
observer misses is the intensity of Air Force 
resolve to press on with the project. But arguing 
the necessity and efficacy of the M-X system is 
not our purpose here. Explaining how the 
system might affect our use of desert 
backcountry, however, is a vital concern to 
miUions of Americans. Even if we have little say 
in die tnatter, we can at legist Study tills expected 
impact on our way of life. 

Visualizing the monumental dimensions of 
the M-X system is not easy, even for those in 
high ofifice. Governor Scott M. Matheson of Utah 
was reported as saying: "Nobody yet . . . has 
been able to draw a perimeter fine around the 
M^X and what it Will mean. It is So big we have 
no way to measure what effect it will have." 

In simple terms, the Air Force plans to 
construct about 200 "grids," or Unear mode 
systems, eadi one oftsMcb will contain 23 
nl«n4-AMwaMk^H ^^Iters to conceal an 
phOtOgrapl1S| M^XmlssUe. Military 

OERTLE I strategists say that by 



AHE4D AND TO THE LEFT OF THE TRUCK (ABOVE) IS THE 
NORTH ESCALANTE DESERT SITE OF M-X'S MAIN 
OPEROTNG BASE, FRED CONDE (BELOW, LEFT) SAYSi "WE 



COULD STAND A LITTLE EXCITEMENT AROUND HERE!" OWTMERS 
OF WAU WAU RANCH (BELOW, RIGHT) A POTENTIAL MISSILE 
SITE 25 MILES WEST OF MILFORD, UTAH, MM NOT AGREE. 




§^ Nobody yet... has 
been able to draw a 
perimeter line around 
the M-X and what it will 
mean. It is so big we have 
m way to measure what 
i^^MwillhmtB.m 

GovSmor Scott M. Mathesdri of Utafit' 



scattering one or more mJisflej atna^Cija 
in each duster of 23 shelieirs, they caa 
confuse the Russians as t& the exact 
^tereailticnif; of &e harclware itod tku^ 
deny them specific targets in event of 
nuclear war. The missik's would be 
transported at random, secret intervals 
from one shelter to another along 
connecting gravel roads. In theory, the total 
of 200 M-X missiles would forEettK 
Russians to commit at least 4,600 of 
own missiles to neutralize the M-X in 
of war. Opinion Is divided on the 
effectivene.ss of ihe .shell-game theory, but 
the argument is now moot. XXIi^ii ■^ going in 
— and whei e — and how it niigM affea 
desert life, travel and i^ui^iaileais the 
question at hand. 

Because few Americans have read much 
detail about the M-X (except in Utah and 
Nevada) we should .start with a f(.'v\' facLs 
and figure.'i alioni the system itself. 

The general iwundarie.s include 
Callente, in Southern Nevada, to a point 
north of Ely, Nevada. Then^ ep a^Mt 
Delta, Utah, south thrifi^SiS^' 
Milford to a point west of &dar Qty and 
south of Beryl Junction, then back west to 
tiae t^oa surrounding Caliente. Actually, 
the boundaries were much larger when 
the pr(.igi";im ^-. as explained lo thepuhlic 
more than a year ago. One feaor 
osntrlbittlog to the area shrinkage was thg 
switch fcom a race-track mode to thesgp^ 
designaiM grids, or linear modes, msiQ^ 
reduced the required area by at least 
twenty percent. Political pressures 
probably account for ilie remaiiidSSt:^the 
ground the Air Force gave up, 

M-X system construction features are so 
dually recited hy Air Force spokesmen 
that their mild tone of voice and bland 
expression bely the enormity of the thing. 
Consider these projea aspeas. During 
construction, which will begin sometime 
in 1981 and stretch to 1989 or longer, here 
isapanial listof dieir requirement^: 

■I ■ M About 9,200 miles of hard-packed 
gravel roads will be installed, and perhaps 
1,400 miles of that total will also be paval. 
Some of the road details have not been 
fully worked out. Moving the missiles 
around amotig thousands of shelters will 



t^^^tiie Mia|)le» GOiinecttng rou;eg| 
^Irtoally B(«ei?y desert valley in 
southwestern Utah and east-ceiKfaf 
flevada. 

M H 4,600 shelters to house the M-X 
missiles will eventually he constructed, 
none closer than 5,200 feet lo another. 
There is a slim chance that 2,300 of the 
total shelter deployment will be relocated 
gutslde Utteh-Nevadai but jp^ejaieaSr cif two 
^er states declared iajuly a cteaF 
fetentidri to avoid M-X involvement. 
Governor William Clements of TeaisB;'«^ 
quoted as .saying: "I endorse the program 
100 petit-ni . . . i.iut ihere art* better 
locations than New Mexico and Texas." 

New Mexico Goveror Bruce King 
allegedly added: "I don't want to see them 
put it in New Mexico." The mo governors 
pointed out thai while niost (^f the Utah= 
Nevada lantLs rctjiiired for M-X were 
already ownud l^y the ii'dfral government, 
potential Texas- New Mexico sites would be 
largely owned by ranchers and otHi^ 
les, Th?s W(^d|gciii|g|! 

ioflf»^'iM;ii§raeaJ3i^ 
additional cEHt 

Tlie main operating base for M-X will 
probably land in the North Escalante 
[)esert about twelve to fifteen miles south 
of Milford, Utah. Nearly $550 million has 
been but^istedfor this base, according to 
Alt Fctrqe fffOjectlons. Considering the fea 
^lat the entfre pcqjulation of Beaver 
Bauhty, Utah, was only 4,020 for the 1980 
census, the expected 15,000 militafif 
personnel and dependents will 
sutasEantlally afifea the economy of that 
region. Up to 105,000 construaion workers 
will be required to build the bases, 
construct the first 2,300 shelters, and erect 
156 security stations (each with a lOO-foc* 
tower) in the Nevada I !r;ili deserts. 

■• wt ™ Thousands of I rain loads of raw 
materials will he consumetl by the M-X 
giant during construction. Roughly 1.9 
million tons of cement, nearly 52 million 
tons of crushed rock and 16 million tons of 
sand will help construct not only shelters, 
but alsb up to 7,7 million square feet of 
buildings. Shelters will also consume 
about a third of a million tons of 
reinforcing steel, another half -million tons 



of stjsel shapes, and 9,000 tons of rattswel, 

B M H Construction will be under the 
direction of the .^rmy Corp.s of Engineers, 
South Pacific Division, but hundreds of 
contracts will be let to prhiate firms as well. 
The list of blue-chip contracfors includes 
stichgj^lP ^ Boeihgylii^itia-Maxietta, 
^S^netics, Avco and many others. Badi ef 
SSoSe companies in turn will probably 
.SJ^^MtiaiCt to smaller firms. The net effea 
wilt stretch octopus- like over a great share 
( if American Industry, from die smallest to 
die largest Of corporations. 

tm m ■ Power and water demands can 
only be estimated at diis time but diey will 
be subsmnUal. Up to 30,000 acre-feet of 
y,^ter a year will be requii'ed during the 
peak of construction. That's roughly 
enough water to supply a cit>' the size of 
Ogden, Utah, for a year, according to 
military spokesmen. Electric power needs 
1^ raigg up to 130 m^watts, and 11,000 
tail@ of power transmission lines wUl be 
required todiSiiHaBfeaeaEie^toshelteES 
and bases. 



WHATSQOT 
THERE? 

Fewer than 50,000 persons ttvein the 
affected M X geographic areas, and 
perhaps as few as 35,500. The tigure is hard 
to pin down because the Mr Forct- has not 
yet positively identified boundaries for the 
system. Their usual response to questions 
is to nm a finger over a wall map and 
mumble, "from about here to about there," 
•We can be fairly certain diat local residents 
will be vastly outnumbered by 
construction workers, iiiiiially, aJid also by 
military personnel, eventually'. Each of die 
^hediters (If aU are constructed) will 
;^|p^::ggeraitihg erews. Each of die 15$ 
Sfeairity stations will add more military 
presence, and the n'o operating ba.ses at 
Milford, Utah and in Nevada at (we think) 
Coyote Springs or Ely will add another 
25,000 or so militan personnel, 

IN THE PATH 

OF M X 

"We spent several days in August drivii^ 
most of the back roads of the designated 
M-X deployment area and made these 
^schand observations: 

B H M Of the approximately 10 million 
acres involved in the program, most of it is 
unused sageland. The desert plateaus have 
little water and less vegetation, particularly 
the sage flats around the two proposed 
operating bases. Occasional small farms 
raise alfalfa, cbrh and wheat among diose 
mlUions of acres. Afewvery large hay 
growers are scattered here and there, 
primarily near Delta, west and south of the 
Wheeler Peak Scenic Area, and around 
Beryl Junction, Utah. Virtually every to'^ra 
and hamlet in this affeaed region is cut 



from mirror-like molds. Homes clustered 
around a central bufiine.ss diytrict, farms 
and ranches dotting the countryside for 
two to twenty miles t:>utward, and isolated 
ranches up to fift}' miles distant, The 
lifestyle is primarily ^rioiltural. Generally 
arid horizons reach into infinity almost 
even-v.-hcrL' you look. 

H H w Recrt'.itlon Is a liicciU nn.f d 
among a handful of locations on the 
periphen- of the M-X target region. The 
Fi.shlake National Forest on the east, the 
Dixie Natiginal Foi^t on south wd the 

f^ith and central regions. Islands of gre^ 
njQuntains stair-stepping up to fleecy white 
Ootids. create a stark contrList between 
idi^ejt^leys and forested slopes. This i,s 
pswicularly true around the Wleeler Peak 
S^iSsiJifc Area jusi west Qf the Utah-Nerad^ 
bprder, A compact alpine duster io»^f 
thltty miles long by ten miles wide, widi 
mriufttaliv peaks up to 13,000 feet, it is orte 
of the most spei.'[:i(,"ijhir mountain visia.s in 
the West. Yet it's among the least known. 
Geographically, the "Wheeler Peak Scenic 
■Area sijis near the upper west center of the 
IffopOisediMl-X deployment regioa 

Ttie National Park Service ^minlstisrs 
lehman Can^ National Monument at the 
faas.e of "Wheeler Peak, and we spoke with 
Ed Wood, acting . superintendent, about 
M-X. ".M-X will definitely have an impact on 
recreation," he told us. "We'll need to 
''^©iS^ia^size management policies to besttfe 
^rcstection is provided. I'm worried that 
1M ppisje€tf6ns for poptolafiotii ^'d'wtii 
associated with M-X may have a 
detrimental effect on national park 
resources in this region, Our polio' is to 
fiiscourage any activity which might 
•arfmaSelyaiSfectthe scenic, esthedc and 
fhj^tcal properties ©tn^OEal p^aSs? wtd 
ponumenLs evec^wtee; s©t1bsrfeer«i«, 
'Lehman Caves," 

Bruce Han, Forest Service information 
;gpeciali,st for the Wlieeler Peak Scenic .\rea, 
was fonhright in his assessment of M-X: 
"What concerns me as an outdoorsman, as 
wellas aForest Service emplpy^e,.ls that 
'ffiWfiSSelnflous constructiQQaiilifl^iS 
^^ttt overwhelm us with petiple. We're 
sitHEg smack in the middle of it. Many 
persons living outside the Kevai.!;! tlescn 
think this part oi' the West i.s just a liellhole. 
They haven't had tiie opportunirv' xo visit 
this region and really see the great beauty 



THE REACTION 
TO M-X 

Gqmments we heard around a 5!30-mUe 
loop through Utah-Nevada backcisintty 
towns were mixed but weighted toward 
positive rei^praiase. Rtadieca '^md fermers, 
of course, -were concerned primarily with 
w;.iter and the loss of grazing. Miners and 
small pros|iectors worried over access to 
ilii'ir '■eiiioLf claims, focal residents 
diroughout the district were a bit 



ii The Air Force exaggerated 
in labeling the M-X 
the largest public worl<s 

project of all time. 
The Great Wali of Omm 



Pbt) Dykstra, M-X pr&^tm rn#t^9rfiSr11^k5f(SI'©*ifeffi^ 




fpe aboiitiiie pO(s^6ie«l(S«cft^ 
itting and firewood gathering 
files. Outdoorsmen were concerned 
about access in and out of favi. >rfif 
backcountr)' haunus. Most of the comment 
boiled down to worrying about roads, both 
sew and old. There;4i»iBf that the 9,209 
mfcs of new, hard^fMidtedgiavel roads 
(sotm eif them paved) will make difRcutt 
badccpuntty more accessible for legitimate 
pursuits. 

One rancher lamented a previous lack of 
funds to maintain roads in decent shape: 
'Sandy or clay roads that look solid 



WHAT MAY 
HAPPEN 

There is some suspicion that the Aic 
Force intends to dose huge areas <JP 
backcountn'. once M-X has been funded 
and construction begun in earnest. But (he 
Air Force insists that is not true, Their 
contention is that only about 2-l/2racres 
will be fenced off around each of 4j60Ql 
shelters, or less than 25 out of 
perhaps 15,000 square miles of terrain 
li.)cated within the proposed deployni^t 
area. Nothing has been released 
concerning .security" patrols, as yet, but thte 
reponer believes that during actual 
eppstnictioa, the Corps of Engineers will 
not waiit't&vsony about 
'«^^gMi^#af^!i^'^^i3i>Pt ft 
.sps^i^^isoflabie to presume that each 
Effected valley (more than 200 of them) 
will j5robably be closetl for some time 
during the actual construction of missile 
shelters. Huge earth movers will be 
ilrundling an enormous totmE^e of roek, 
sand and cement virtually around the dock 
during the peak construcUon years of 1983 
through 1986. As a matter of public saftty, 
we can scarcely believe otherwi.se. But not 
all valleys or all roads will be under 
construction at one time, of course, 

One of the boieficial impacts of M-X 



may turn btffteslss the development of 

heretofore untapped water sources. Utah, 
in particular, possesses little information 
on Its (iiKltaground water supplies in 
remote desert valleys, No inventory 
drjlling tests have been performed in most 
of liie affected t,^^)§j. It was left up to 
la&iers and retoo^-fflfi^es to drill thdi 
(Siwa ti^i^j frorn those results the state 
got some tttea of the potential. But initid 
reports from drillers under contract to M-X 
suggest that the w;iter picture is far from 
bleak in some de[")Inyinent regions. It is 
believed diat more than sufficient water 
sources are being developed to ec^ 

tbiM&Sen, SiMflS^^ off, 
some of that unused water may go toward 
reclaiming huge tracts of de.sert land. By 
the end of the 1980s some sections of 
backjCOuntr}' Utah and Nevada heavily trod 
bijj M-^ may yet blossom with new 
'jpc^ands, small farms and ranches. The 
}0i Is ^rtile. Vf^er will bring crops trfitti 
amlaiile, 

AFTER M X, WHAT? 

Although Air Force documents contain 
SOSne flexibility in the time-tabl es , it 
^jpea^ that the period from January 1^2 
to late 1989 will be one of frenzied burets v 
of icthity. Road surveys followBd by 
preliminary road construction will 
probably be the first JeK -n(.)ticed action, 
since no construction can take place 
without good access for the nece.ssary 
heavy equipment. By 1990, die M-X system 
flilll be largely completed and emphasis, 
will shift from construction to maintenance 
and operation. From figures published by 
the Air Force Ballistic Missile Office 
(Norton AFB, California), we find them 
^redisdi^ tfae heiiifet impact on terrain 
and social structure during 1983 to 1985, 
but continuing with fair intensity until the 
end of this decade. Ten years of upheaval 
during whidi time the most lonesome 
L'tah-Nevada desens will blossom with life 
and energy. The huge spending plans will 
generate so many jobs and business 
Opportuntaies that lethargic small towns it) 



M-X's path or along its periphery will be 
swept up in the excHemenc. 

The Air Force points to hundreds of 
missiles located in Minute man silos 
scattered throughout seaions of the 
Midwest and nordiern tier of states. Once 
installed, they were quickly forgotten by 
local residents living in the viclnit}' Military 
bases also generate huge payrolls, 
stimulate sagging small -town businesses, 
and create a more stable economic base. 
M-X is projeaed lo add 20,000 to 30,000 
new permanent residents in each of the 
two affected states. Such figures are made 
more significant by the realization that 
populations will triple or quadruple in 
presendy lightly populated counties in 
Utah and Nevada. These are facts, not 
necessarily rewards. 

So far as backcountry is concerned, once 
the M-X has been constructed, deployed, 
and the dust has settled, the desert will 
probably remain at lea.st as usable as it is 
today. Uldmately, of course, the missiles 
will be made obsolete by new technology'. 



Perhaps by laser-beam weaponi^, Bui for 
the next fifteen to twent\' years, the Air 
Force is convinced that the U,S, must have 
the M-X to restore the balance of power. 
The impact upon desert travelers will peak 
by 1985, and decline sharply by 1990. 
Restrictions on rockhounding, backcountry 
travel, gathering firewood and other 
legitimate pursuits, recreational or 
life-sustaining, may come, of course. 
However, they are expected to be 
temporary in nature. 

Perhaps we should be reassured by a 
report in ^he Deseret News dated March 20, 
1980: "Phil Dykstra, M-X program manager 
forThiokol Chemical Corporation, says the 
Air Force exaggerated in labeling the M X 
the largest public works project of all time. 
'The Great Wall of China, and Egypt's 
pyramids are larger,' Dykstra was quoted 
as saying." 

In terms of manpower that may be true. 
But in dollar values, nothing ever 
undertaken by man comes close to 
the M-X. 



Mtor's Note: At presdme. Hime and 

Senate conferees agreed to accept Senate 
language that would temporarily limit the 
number of M-X missiles the Air Force 
may deploy in Utah and Nevada. The 
compromise defense hill fif passed by both 
House and Senate and signed by the 
President) would require that the initial 
phase of M-X constmction he limited to 
2300 protective shelters for 100 missiles in 
the Great Basin area of the two states. The 
TTwasure states that Congress e:>pects the 
Pentagon to huild 4,600 shelters with 200 
missiles, placing the balance of the M-X 
force eisetvhere, if feasible. If the Secretary 
of Defense find';, after new siiuiies, that the 
Great Basin area rerttains the best location 
for the entire missile force, Congress would 
then regain the final right of decision. 

Statistical data with this report covers the 
full deployment, in most cases. However, it 
K not yet clear if the Air Force intends to 
enlarge the basic M-X ground area or try to 
stuff them all into the general boundaries 
desctibed in this report. 



POSSIBLE IMPACTS OF M-X UPON DESERT READERS 



— — — TRAVEL ON hhMN HlGHmY.S; No 
expected changes other than an increase in 
traffic during the construction period. 

— - BACKCOUNTRY TRAVEL; Until 
1982, virtually no visible change. During 
that year, road construction will begin in 
earnest and possibly disrupt travel. 
Alternate routes may occasionally be 
nece.s.sary in the following counties: iron. 
Beaver, Millard and Juab counties in Utah; 
Lincoln, White Pine imd possibly Nye 
counties in Nevada. Not alt areas will be 
affeaed at one time. 

— — — VISIBLE DIFFERENCES: Dust will 
be the negauve impact most noticeable. 
Over 9,000 miles of roads under 
construction will undoubtedly raise a 
curtain of silt that may obscure horizons 
during the several \'ears of activity'. 

» M B ROCKHOUNDING AND SMALL 
MiiMES: Military spokesmen assure us diat 
access to mineral claims and ordinary' 
backcouniry rockhounding will nut be 
closed; unless, that is, isolated claims end 
up in the middle of a base or shelter area. 

— — <- OFFRO,TO CAMPING AND 
EXPLOROTON: No change, says the .\ir 
Force. Conflicts might arise if someone 

.insisted upon penetrating a construction 
area for camping or hiking. However, most ^ 
persons would recognize ihe potendal "5 
discomfort of camping too close to lie'avy 4 
construction, dusi and noise. There are ^ 
alternatives on the deserts. -i 

— — — RECRE.OTO\AI, FACILITIES | 
RINGING THE DESERTS: Mountain areas ~ 
near Ely and Baker, Nevada (Humboldt 
Nadonal Forest regions) and near Beaver 
(Fishlake National Forest) and around 
Cedar City and Parawan, Utah ( Dixie 
Nadonal Forest) will probably notice 
increasing human pres.sures as 




BRYCE CANN ON NATION.^ PARK, AN HOUR'S DRIVE FROM 
UTAH M-X COUNTRY, MAY SUFFER FROM PEOPLE PRESSURE. 



construaion workers and militsiry 
personnel begin arriving in large numbers 
by 1982. By mid-decade, demand for 
available campsites may increase 



dramatically. Both the Forest Service and 
the National Park Service agree that 
population impacts will steadily create 
more competition for visitors, 
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POACHERS 
THREATEN 
BIGHORNS 



by Peter Aleshire 

Palm Desert, Calif. - State 
Game Warden Jay Harris 
scans the sunrusted hillsides 
of California's Santa Rosa 
Mountains through his bin- 
oculai?. 

He*s not sure what hell see 
but Ifke the prickling of neck 
hairs, he feels the pcachers 
are out there. 

Harris is the latest In a 
generation of game wardens 
who have guarded over the 
peninsular, desert and Cal- 
tfornia species of bighorn 
sheep for the past 1 00 years. 
He watches over an Immense 
sprawl of land in Riverside 
County, including the steep 
thorny hillsides of the state's 
sprawling sheep reserve In 
the mountains Just behind 
Palm Desert, 

Some 500 peninsular big- 



horns wander across this 
range and each powerful 
ram, laden with forty to fifty 
pounds of curling horns. 
Is a •15.000 temptation to 
poachers. 

That's the price some 
hunters today are willing to 
pay a guide for an Illegal shot 
at the protected, and dwin- 
dling, bighorns. 

Poaching now poses a seri- 
ous threat to the bighorns, 
according to Powell. In the 
past ten years there have 
been some forty confirmed 
bighorn kills by poachers, 
but Powell estimates ihe true 
figure Is ten times that. The 
statewide sheep population is 
estimated at 3*500 to 4,000. 

A recent case involving a 
multl-millionalre has spot- 
lighted the incursions of the 
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poachers. The State Depart- 
ment, of Fish and Game is 
now pursuing an involved 
legal action against Glenn 
PhlUlp NaplerSkle for mount- 
ing and displaying 24 big- 
horn sheep in his home. 

Mapierski. a plumbing con- 
tractor, lives in San Diego 
County according to Powell. 
Recently, Powell, armed with 



a staich wcirrani. found a 
trophy room full of bighorns 
at the home. 

The warden declined to 
give details of the case, not- 
ing that Naplersjtiie has an 
expi'osive lawyer fighting 
chargf-s of having the re- 
mains of [he protected ani- 
mals in possession. 
[ CoDtlnued on 32 ) , Mr 



ANDRUS DECRIES 
SAGEBRUSH 
REBELLION 



Incline Village, Nev. — 

Members of the Western Gov- 
ernors' Conference clashed 
with Interior Secretary Cecil 
Andrus over what the gover- 
nors complain Is federal 
encroachment on control 
of land and water in their 
states. 

Several western states in- 
cluding Nevada, Utah, New 
Mexico, Wyoming. Wash- 
ington and Arizona have de- 
clared their ownership of fed- 



erally administered lands In 
what has been called the! 
Sagebrush Rebellion. 

The move, according to' 
Nevada Gov, Robert List, has 
attracted the federal gov- 
ernment's attention. "In- 
creasing the degree of re- 
sponsiveness to our concerns 1 
and expressed anxieties." 

Andrus told the governors 
at their annual meeting that 
he believes the opposition to 
tContinuedoitpj. 33). wr 



Leghold Trap Bern Spreading World-Wide 



New York, N.Y. - Forty-five 
nations have responded so 
far to a letter sent by Friends 
of Animals, Inc., reporting to 
the organization that they 
have banned the leghold trap 
used to catch animals. 

FYiends of Animals Is urg- 
ing the passage of federal leg- 
islation that would ban the 
Interstate shipment or export 
of fur pelts by states that 
allow use of the devices. Cur- 
rently, an states still allow the 
MM- Mu — 



leghold trap. 

Ireland, England, Brazil 
and Chile have outlawed the 
trap, as have all -the Scan- 
dinavian nations, also Swit- 
zerland and Hungary. Hong 
Kong responded that It out- 
lawed the trap nearly thirty 
years ago. India and Bang- 
ladesh also bavef proiiiStlted 
the trap. 

Bills Introduced in ihc 
House of Representatives by 
Clarence Long of Maryland 
1"." ' ^1 



DOG VS. RANGER 



Lo8 Angeles, Caf^, — When 

that vast splotch of acreage 
stretching north and west 
Irom my backyard In the 
Santa Monica Mountains was 
declared a state park a few 
years ago, I cheered. No one 
loves an unmolested coyote 
more than I. God knows, the 
rattlesnakes and the Hquld- 
eyed chipmunks need their 
own space too; as we say tn 
L.A., they leave me alone, 1 
leave them alone. 

Which Is why I am now up- 
set. It happened just a few 
days ago in Topanga Canyon 
where once the hippies 
roamed wild and. before 



them, movie producers 

brought their toothsome lit- 
tle gingers naps to froHt: 
among the mustard plants. 

I was walking along a fire 
trail with ray leashed and 
amiable dog Hoover, enjoying 
scenic beauties formerly re- 
served for members of the 
Sierra Club and other 
ecolog>^- minded card- carriers 
when, from the other direc- 
tion, came a pickup truck 
bearing a Park Ranger, 

He stopped his truck in our 
path and got out. the way a 
motorcycle cop gets off his 
bike when, doing his sworn 
duty, he is about to give you a 



and tn the Senate by Harri- 
son Williams of New Jersey 
would effectively ban the 
leghold trap in the United 
States by prohibiting fur 
trade in interstate and Inter- 
natlonal commerce with 
states and countries that 
have not outlawed the leghold 
trap. 

The leghold trap is a spring 
device, constructed so that 
two semi-circular Jaws snap 
with crushing force whenever 

ticket. The Ranger, it was 
clear, had taken LAPD les- 
sons. He was a pro. 

"You've got a dog," he said, 
stating the obvious, I looked 
at Hoover, and he looked 
at me, 

"Right," 1 said, "I've got a 
dog." 

The Ranger sighed and 
shook bl5 head. "No dogs on 
the back trailf ," he said 
wearily. 

"The dog'.s on a leash," I re- 
plied. The Ranger's training 
may not have acquainted htm 
with leashes. 

"No matter," he said. "Dogs 
aren't allowed on back trails. 
1 could give you a citation," 

I don't especially love dogs. 
1 was walking my dog that 



Poacher* (Cont, bom pg. 31] 

Theoretically. Naplerskle 
faces a fine of * 1 ,000 and one 
year in jail for each bighorn. 

However, notes Powell, th^ 
last man convicted of poaph^ 
fng the animal was required 
to pay * 1,800 in damages 
to Ihe state and put on 
three-years probation, dur- 
ing which time he could not 
hunt or carry a gun. 

Poachers v^ho are willing to 
pay * 10.000 to * 15,000 for a 
guide to hunt the sheep are 
not Ukely to be deterred by 
the fine, Powell said. 

According to Rudolfo Rui- 
bal. a University of California 
biologist, poachers, along 
with controlled hunting pro- 
pc^als that arise from time to 
time in the legislature, pose 
an especially acute threat to 
animals living In small, iso- 
lated herds Like the bighorns. 

Poachers are after the 
magnificent curling horns of 
the rams. In resounding 
head- bashing sessions, the 
males use their horns to. es- 



tablish dominance and with 
that, access to the ewes. By 
shooting the rams with the 
best horns, hunters cuU the 
strongest individuals out of 
the gene pool, impoverishing 
the genetic stock of future 
generations, Ruibal said. 

The attraction of the illegal 
bighorn sheep to poachers, 
according lo Harris, Is the 
coveted "big game sweep," 
a trophy set of horns from 
each of the three species. 

Powell said that the price of 
a guide to hunt the protected 
desert, California and penin- 
sular bighorns is basically set 
by the price of a hunting 
permit for the animals in 
Mexico, which Is *10,000, 
The surcharge of up to 
•5.000 la negotiable. 

That price makes poaching 
highly profitable for the 
guides. Authorities suspect 
one guide, caught In 1970 
and prosecuted for Just that 
incident, had actually taken 
150 rams, then worth about 
^3.0RQ ,msja, His earnings 



— *4 50, 0001 Each year, 
wardens catcfa three to five 
poachers. 

State economist Frederick 
Walgenbach estimated a big- 
born sheep was worth 
*16,525 Ina 1975 court case. 
That estimate was baaed on 
the cost of raising a sheep 
(then *4,700 according to an 
estimate stemming from a 
Nevada program), plus 
*5,700 for the loss to society, 
a figure which assumes ten 
percent of the population was 
willing to pay ten cents each 
to keep the 35 sheep known 
killed between 1966 and 
1975 from being killed. In 
addition, Walgenbach added 
*3,325 In non-physical dam- 
ages done to hunters who 
had obeyed the law and not 
hunted, since that was what 
the poachers had paid for the 
illegal hunt. 

Now that figure woudd be 
closer to * 10,000 and the 
value of a sheep, »23,000. 
Powell notes, 
—Desert Sew* SerriGe 



anything touches Its trigger 
pan. Usually, these traps are 
set in locations like water 
holes that attract wild ani- 
mals. When an animal is 
caught In the trap, it is sub- 
jected to Intense pain, often 
gnawing off its ovm trapped 
foot to gain freedom. Or, It 
remains shackled by the 
sprlng^oaded Jaws until the 
trapper comes to ikni it. 



Oeserf Htm Sofvlce 

MIC 

day because it just worked 
out that way. Had cir- 
cumstances been different, I 
might have been walking my 
mother. Mothers axe no 
doubt allowed on the back 
trails, 

I probably should have let it 
go at that. Life is easy when 
you follow orders. Tuii 
around, take the dog ho| 
and have a martini. Bu| 
didn't. 

(Contiiiiied onpg.SS), 
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Artificial 
Waterholes 



CaUpatria. Co^f. — Five ar- 
tificial waterholes installed 
along a newly built section of 
the Coachella Canal In Impe- 
rial County (Oesert, Oct, 
1980) appear to be effective 
in keeping deer and other 
wildlife from becoming 
trapped In the concrete-lined 
canal in their search 
water. 

The waterholes have been 
constructed in locations that 
intercept known deer trails. 
Additionally, an equal num- 
ber of metal cattle troughs 
have been installed on the 
■ trails themselves. 

The waterholes, con- 
structed by the U.S, Water 
and Power Resources Service, 
are approximately 23 by fif- 
teen yards, two feet deep 
and lined with plastic. Only 
one deer has been repotted 
trapped in the canal since 
the water holes were con- 
structed. 

In all, eleven deer and two 
burros are known to have 
died as a result of entrap- 
ment in the steep-sloped, 
concrete-lined channel. 
-rXitmert New* 




NEVADA RAILROAD MUSEUM 
GETS LV&T COACH 



Carson City, Nev. — Neva- 
da's railroad museum here 
has added an old passenger 
car to its collection of vintage 
tailr0ad equipment. The 
musemn, open since May 3 1 , 
purchased a rare open- 
vestibule coach from the Los 
Angeles Live Steamers group. 

The wooden car was built 
in 1907 by the Puilman- 
Standard Mfg. Co. of Chicago 
and first ran on the Las Vegas 
ATonopah Railroad as their 
No. 30. !t laU'r saw service on 
the San Pedro, Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake Railroad, nowapart 
of the Union Pacific system, 
before being utilized as a tool 
car for several Los Angeles 
area Industrial firms. The 
Live Steamers came into pos- 



session of it sometime in the 
mid-1950s and used the dis- 
tinctive antique as a club 
house and workshop. 

©e«|e at the museum, the 
old cc^h wlU be Sitpred untU 
funds are obtained to restore 
it to original condition. Last 
year, the museum was given 
more than * 750. 000 by the 
Flelschmann Foundation to 
not only construct a work- 
shop facility, but to restore 
Its collection of some 23 Vlr- 
siiTiin Truckee Railroad cars 
and iDromotives. With the 
addition of the Las Vegas & 
Tonopah coach, the Sage- 
brush State's first railroad 
museum is off to agood start. 

— Reese River REVEILLE 



AodrvtiiCQat. fiom pg. 311 

federal policies wUl fade once 
November's elections are 
over. He termed the rebellion 
"political rhetoric that has 
taken on a life of Its own." 

He also said he expects the 
states to lose in court bat- 
tles over the land and water 
rights. 

But Utah Gov. Scott Math- 
eson, speaking for members 
of the conference, cotmtered: 
"1 do not think the Sagebrush 

Rebellion is over. I think it Is 
just catclilng hold and 1 think 
it will be with us for a long 
time." 

Matheson, who headed the 
panel on water and land 
rights, said the rebellion was 
a reaction to continuing fed- 
eral encroachment into the 
state's rights to control their 
land and water. 

He criticized the permit 
system requiring the Army 
Corps of Engineers' approval 
of a vast array of water proj- 



ects which hf satri snme times 
seems to challenge state 
water authority. 

Andrus, in turn, accused J 
the governors of exhibiting i 
an element of paranoliii 1^ 1 
their fears about the Army * 
Corps permits. 

While Andrus and Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter have 
promised to obey state water 
laws, Matheson complained 
that "those in the field do not 
seem to be getting the meis- 
sage." (See related stozy* 
page 38)- 

— Western PROSFSBCTOR ft 
MINER 



Coal>mlne fires can last for 
decades and cost millions of 
dollars to control. More than 
250 known fires are burning 
In abandoned deep mines 
and on refuse banks 
throughout the United 
States, most of them in the 
mining states of Montana, 
Colorado and Pennsylvania. 



ACTIVITY STIRS ON OLD MOJAVE ROAD 



Barstow, C€tl|f. — For cen- 
turies the agricultural River 
Indians journeyed to the 
coast on trails interspersed 
by convenient springs. Often 
I hey traded nuts and produce 
with coastal tribes for shells. 
Some say runners covered 
distances up to 100 miles a 
day and made the entire trip 
in four days. 

The Mohaves accompanied 
the Spanish explorer-padre. 
Francisco Garces. west via 
their trail in 1776. American 
frontiersmen such as Jede- 
diah Smith and Kit Carson 
traveled the Mojave Trail 
again a half-century later. 

By the mid- 19th century 
the increase in American 
trade, mail and travel be- 



tween Southern California 
and Arizona induced the U.S. 
Army to estabUsh outposts 
east from Camp Cady on the 
old watering holes — Soda 
Springs, Marl Springs, Ruck 
Spring and Paiute Creek, 

Then there was total still- 
ness along most of the wind- 
blown, eroded, forgotten trail 
until it was rediscovered and 
traveled by Dennis G, 
Casebler, beginning about 
1965. His labor of love has 
produced several books and 
articles, and rekindled inter- 
est in the historical project. 

Latest recorded visitors 
were about twenty Mohave 
senior citizens accompanied 
by younger relatives and 



Highlight of the day was to 
be a race between Mohave 
runners Ritky Garcia and 
David "Cowboy" Fass, and a 
Hopf challenger. Charles 
Rednlek, a Young Adult Con- 
servation Corps member, 
who works for the BLM in 
Riverside. It didn't quite 
come off. They ran for about 
two mUea west on the rocky 
trail, but then had to stop 
and dig out the BLM truck 
that had got stuck on a steep 
sandy road bank while trying 
to break trail for the athletes. 

The tired runners and 
BLM'ers then drove the re- 
maining six miles to Rock 
Spring, where Casebter 
showed the Mohaves the site 
of the Army <»itpost, «MTal. 



supply cave. Indian petro- 
glyphs and 120-year-old mili- 
tary rock art. 

In staging events on por- 
tions of the trail and publlciz- 
ing them, the Riverside 
iCalif.) office of BLM Is hop- 
ing to generate enough pub- 
lic interest to warrant alloca- 
tion of funds to open the 
Mojave route to foot, eques- 
trian and vehicle traffic. 

Dennis Casebler, in turn, 
will hopefully see his project 
advanced to benefit the many 
who have heard of the "Old 
Mojave Road" but who di<to't 
know where to begin loo] 
for' it, much less travel' 
partsor allof it. 

— JDlesert If cnra Servloe 




THE GOLD RUSH OF 
THE '80s IS ON 



by Wayne Winters 



Tombstone, Art*. — The 

gold rush that had Its begin- 
nings In 1979 when gold 
prices started their rise to 
"realistic" heights has devel- 
oped Into a full-fledged boom. 
Persons Involved In all phases 
of the Industry Including 
major mining firms, small 
miners, prospectors, recrea- 
tional miners, mining ma- 
chinery manufacturers and 
equipment supply houses 
concur tn this estimate. 

The rush to the streams 
and hills aU over the West, as 
well as to the old, early- day 
gold mining areas of the 
Southeast, la reaching un- 
precedented proportions. 

While much of the more 
visible activity Is caused by 
the so-called "recreational" 
gold miner, the person who is 
not engaged full time In the 
pursuit of gold mining hut 
who spends weekends, eve- 
nings or vacations digging, 
dredging or panning for the 
metal, the professionals, 
small independents and ma- 
jors alike, are embarking on a 
multifold Increase in their 
gold activities. 

Manufacturers, particu- 
larly those of suction dredges 
designed to be employed in 
the underwater recovery of 
placer gold, are said to be so 
far behind in their produc- 
tion that tn many cases they 
are not accepting orders for 
delivery before late 1980. 
Some have gone so far as to 
advertise that they will not 
accept any more orders until 
further notice. Repair parts 
for certain models require up 
to six weeks for delivery. 

A number of large gold 
placer operations are under- 
way In Colorado. California, 
Nevada and Oregon. All of the 
other gold-producing states 
in the West have large placer- 
Ing setups producing. Alas- 
ka, of course, is booming as 
usual. British Columbia is 
also the scene of considerable 




Donna juanita Minfi near Idaho Springs 
was last workt-;ci in i930s. 




Hoist house at the Stanley Mine sits above 
iniles of workings 800-feot deep. 



large-scale placer work. Mex- 
ico, Central and South 
America are also the locales 
for a greatly increased tempo 
In placering, but little infor- 
mation comes out of these 
countries due to the secretive 
nature of gold prodtteers 
everywhere. 

Mines all-over the West that 
have been shut down ever 
since the Executive Order of 
1941 are being cleaned up. 
explored and put back Into 
production. One new site, 
known as the Jenltt Canyon 
Mine, is located fifty miles 
north of Elko, Nevada and is 
being touted by the members 
of the joint venture (Free- 
port Gold Co. and FMC Gold 
Corp.) as being potentially 
the "biggest producer of gold 
In the country." The mine is 
slated to produce 200,000 
troy ounces of gold pef 3^fear. 
which would almost double 
Nevada's current gold pro- 
duction. The ore body in- 
volved is a very large deposit 
of microscopically fine gold. 
Chemical means of separat- 
ing the gold from the ore will 
be employed. 

Heretofore. South Dakota 
has been the leading gold 
producing state, but Nevada 
is expected to edge out the 
great Homestake Mines for 
the producUdn record ^thln 
the next few yeaiB, barring 
additional major finds in the 
Black Hills country. 

Small mines are going Into 
production as hard-rock op- 
erations all over the West. 
Working on comparatively 
narrow but high-grade veins, 
many veteran mlnere, often- 
times men who as youngsters 
helped their fathers eke out a 
family living from a narrow 
vein during the Great De- 
pression, are back in the old 
diggings so long shut down. 
They are taking handsome 
profits from sloping up, 
working on waste (resulng 
mining) methods. 
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EjjtrencJicd IJ.S- mining 

clrctea are bemused by the 
fact that the famed gold 
mining firm. Consolidated 
Goldfleld of South Africa, has 
operated the great old Har- 
quahala Mine west of Phoe- 
nix and south of Salome in 
Arizona. The Harquahala has 
gone begging tn recent years, 
with Us owner having offered 
it for sale at an extremely low 
price as recently as two years 
ago. Many American mining 
firms have given it a quick 
once-over then turned It 
down. Today they are won- 
dering what there is that the 
big South African gold spe- 
cialty mining firm knows 
about that property that they 



fdled to recogntac. 

The small miners are cur- 
rently hampered by the lack 
of good used mining ma- 
chinery, the high prices for 
what te avaflahte, and diffi- 
culty in securing explosives 
from the powder manufac- 
turers without undergoing 
time-consuming and frus- 
trating delays. 

Some of the explosive scar- 
city undoubtedly stems from 
state and federal govern- 
ment regulations, designed 
to make these materials less 
easily available to criminals. 
On Ihe other hand, explosive 
manufacturers In some in- 
stances appear to have made 
purchases of various items 



eniplojred in mine blasting 

unrealistic for the Individual 
prospector or small miner. 
For example, one firm that 
until comparatively recently 
supplied blasting fuse In 
amounts as small as 100-foot 
rolls, now requires the pur* 
chase of at least 3,000 feet of 
fuse in a roll. This, and 
similar restrictions, make It 
extremely difficult for the 
one- or two-man operation as 
well as for the sin^e-jackass 
prospector In the field. 

In spite of the headaches 
caused by slow deliveries of 
machiner,', high prices and 
what appears to many to be a 
"don't-give-a-damn" attitude 
on the part of many sup- 



pliers, gold mining is going 
on today at a greater pace 
than ever before in the his- 
tory of thr coLuUry. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of In- 
dividuals from all over have 
been bitten by the gold bug 
and are either actively seek- 
ing the elusive yellow metal or 
are laying plans to do so 
within ihe coming months. 
Many of them are meeting 
with a degree of success that 
warrants further effort on 
their part. There aippears to 
be no way to go in the fore- 
seeable future but up for gold 
mining. The great gold rush 
of the 1 980s is underway.' 
~ Western PROSKKCTOR ft 
MINER 




Trommel in upper left of picture is 
a machine that separates concentrates from waste. 




^l^tj^'panning sin- iie;ir Black Hawk, CoIO^^,. 
caters to tourist families. 




These dredgers are at work in Clear Creek Canyon 
between Golden and Central City, Colorado. 



THE D ESERT ROCKHOUND 




by James R Mitchell 



CoUecttng Sites: The 

Crook ton Road ojiyx location 
south of Ash Fork. Arizona, Is 
temporarily closed. There is a 
new subdivision being built, 
and the developers will not 
allow collectors through. 
However, if you are Interested 
in a source of good quality 
onyx. I suggest heading 
south and obtaining It near 
Mayer, It is found Just east of 
the highway tenee, about 
one-half mile south of the 
Mayer tumoff from Highway 
69. The material found here 
Is more colorful, having more 
brown and gold tones than 
that near Ash Fork. 
(j^s^Bob's Knob, south of 
Zapata. Texas, has long been 
known as a prime spot to 
pick up Jasper of virtually 
every Imaginable color, a 
wide variety of agate, pet- 
rifled wood and even shells. 
The location Is primarily for 
the use of patrons at the 
trailer park, but other rock- 
hounds are allowed to collect 
for • 1 .00 per day. per person. 
To get there, take Highway 83 
south from Zapata for thir- 
teen miles, turn to the right, 
and continue another nine 
miles to the trailer park, 
^j;:?:^R!chardson's Recrea- 
tional Ranch, one of the best 
fee collecting locations in 
Oregon. Is now open all year, 
24- hours a day. Amnnjf tl^ 
Items that can be found are 
Ehundereggs. moss -agate, a 
variety of Jasper, polka dot 
Jasp-agate and rainbow ag- 
ate. The main collecting 
spots are worked on a regular 
basis to provide prime dig- 
ging for rock hounds. In addi- 
tion, the famous Friday Agate 
Beds are now also owned by 
the Rlchardaons. There is a 
fine rock shop on the ranch, 
and specimens of everything 
obtainable here can be exam- 
ined and /or purchased. 

Publications: A new pub- 
lication, by Roger K. Pablan. 
for those Interested in geol- 
ogy, entitled Record !n Rock. 
Is available for ♦l.OO from the 



Conservation and Survey 
Division. University of Ne- 
braska. 113 Nebraska Hall, 
Lincoln, NE 68588. Ask for 
Educational Circular No. 1 . 
^^r^Mlchael Flelsher's 1980 
edition of Glossary Of Min- 
eral Species is now available. 
This reference book lists vir- 
tually every mineral species, 
with its chemical formula 
and crystal structure. For 
your copy of this authorita- 
tive work send ♦6.00. plus 
•.50 postage and handling to 
Mlneraloglcal Record, P.O. 
Box 35565, Tucson. Arizona 
85740. 

Helpful Hints: I have al- 
ways had trouble using dop 
wax, it never falls to drip, or 
not hold, or seep over the 
edge of the stone I am work- 
ing and in the process, foul- 
ing the grinding wheel or 
sandpaper. In my search for a 
better way to hold stones to 
dop sticks, I've found Gy-Roc 
Cabber tape, supplied by the 
TAGIT Company. It is easy, 
fast, and It holds well. Be 
sure, however, that the stick 
and stone are free of grease 
and oil. To remove, place in 
warm water and the stone Is 
easily separated from the dop 
head. Adhesive left on the 
stone or dop can be rolled off 
with your finger. For more in- 
formation, contact TAGIT. 
P.O.Box 164, Pico Rivera, OA 
90660, 

p:^=^The Ventura Gem & 
Mineral Society has found 
that a flberg;iass eraser, pro- 
curable In most office supply 
stores. Is very useful In ctean- 
mg and polishing silver. It 
gets into the smallest crevices 
and cracks and the results 
are very good. The only draw- 
back is that the bristles 
should not be touched, since 
It can t>e painful If they get 
Into your finger. And you may 
be allergic to fiberglass. 
P^\rhe Silvery Colorado 
River Rock Club has found a 
unique method of cleaning 
tarnished jewelry and silver- 
ware. They suggest dropping 



the discolored items inio 
water left from boiling pota- 
toes. Leave them there for 
about an hour or two and 
thev wlU come out shining. 
,-5s^lf you do any silver- 
smithing. I am sure that from 
time to time too much solder 
has been applied, and (t was 
difficult to remove the excess. 
The Ollbelt ftockhouniis sut;- 
gest you take a narrow strip 
of silver, about one-third 
inch wide by three-fourths 
inch long, and cut a smaU slit 
in one end. Then, heat the 
piece of jewelry containing 
t he excess solder and touch It 
with your slit strip. The ex- 
cess will flow oidto it afid will 
be removed. 

Sbowv! The Midland Gem 
& Mineral Society of Midland, 
Texas, will hold their 18th 
Annual Show at the County 
Exhibits Building. November 
1 and 2. The 7\h Annual 
Galveston Gem and Mineral 
3how will take place from 
November 5 through the 8 at 
the Galvez Mall. The Dallas 
Gem and Mineral Society will 
hold their annual show in the 
Tower Building at Fair Park, 
Dallas, on November 8 and 9; 
and the Austin Gem and 
Mineral Society will hold 
their "Gem Capers 1980" in 
the lower level of the Munici- 
pal Auditorium on November 
14 through the 16. 
(-::;==^^rhe Lake Havasu City 
Gem and Mineral Society Is 
ready for its 11th annual 
"Havasu Gem Festival." It will 
take place at the Junior High 
School and promises to be an 
outstanding event. In a most 
unique Arizona city. 
j--:;>-^The Mlneraloglcal Soci- 
ety of Southern California Is 
in the final stages of putting 
together Its 33rd annual ex- 
travaganza. This Is one of the 
premier shows in the South- 
west, and will be held on 
November 15 and 16 at the 
Pasadena Center. 

Exhibits: One of the finest 
and most comprehensive 
mining exhibits In the coun- 



try has opened in the Arizona 
Historical .Society's Mining 
Hall. It cost over *1 million 
and represents eight years of 
planning and research. It fea- 
tures a tunnel, with various 
types of mining techniques Il- 
lustrated, and a replica of a 
mining town. Visitors hear 
taped messages to interpret 
the various displays. The 
museum Is located at 949 
East 2nd Street, in Tucson, 
and admission is free. This Is 
highly recommended to any- 
one Interested In mining and 
Arizona history. 
^:-\The hwntd Mineral Hall 
and Gem Gallery al the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences in 
PhUadelphla will be opening 
soon, after Its recent renova- 
tion. This is the oldest natu- 
ral science museum in the 
Western Hemisphere and the 
newly remodeled mineral ex- 
hibit win feature over 2,000 
specimens. The Hall spot- 
lights the world's largest 
gem-quality amethyst, weigh- 
ing 52 pounds and measur- 
ing fourteen Inches high and 
ten Inches wide, 

SynthetlG Petrified Wood: 
A procedure for making pet- 
rifled wood has been devel- 
oped at Harvard University. 
Chemical siliclflcatlon Is 
achieved by using ethyl sili- 
cate and sUlcic acid. The 
results are very similar to 
opallzed wood and it only 
takes a few weeks to com- 
pletely petrify a small chunk. 

Out of the Put: In 1916, 
while drilling a shaft at the 
Cressen Mine near Elkton. 
Colorado, miners broke Into 
a huge cavity at the 1.200- 
I'oot level. They had come 
upon other crystal vugs be- 
fore, but none like this one. It 
was thirty-feet across, eight- 
een-feet high and lined with 
sylvanite, which is a tellurlde 
of gold and silver. The syiva- 
nltc was almost pure gold, 
many feet thick. The find was 
so valuable that a vault door 
had to be placed at the open- 
ing until it could be removed. 



,» DESERT 
IkCALENDAR 



Listing for Calendar must be received 
at least three months prior to the event. 
There is no charge for this service. 

Nov, 1-2; The Hth Annual Benefit 
Plant Sale presented by the Theodore 
Payne FoimdaUon Guild, 10459 Tux- 
ford St.. Sun Valley. Calif. Hours are 
10:00 a.m. through 4:00 p.m. Indoor 
and outdoor plants for sale. Natives 
available from the nursery for fall 
'planting. Food and drinks in picnic 
area. Free Parking, No. admission. 
For mere Information call (213) 
768-1802. 

Nov. 1-30: "One Little. Two Little. 
Three Little Indians" — Special collec- 
tion of Indian dolls Including 
Kachlna. Eskimo and Navajo dolls, 
and dolls made by Shoshone doll- 
maker Ivy Bird. McCurdy Historical 
Doll Museum in Provo. Utah. For fur- 
ther Information call (801) 377-9935. 
Nov. 1-2: Annual "Wonderful 
Weekend in Twenty nine Palma," in 
Twenty nine Palms, Calif, at the Jun- 
ior High School on Utah Trail and the 
Art Gallery on Cottonwood Drive. 
For further Information, 
contact Twentynine Palms Garden 
Club. P.O. Box 934 f Twentynine 
Palms, CA 92277. 

Nov. 2-9: Cattle Call Week. Brawley, 
Calif. Highlights are Championship 
Rodeo, with over 100 ranking cow- 
boys performing at 2 p.m. and 7 p.m. 
on Nov. 8 and 2 p.m. on Nov. 9: a 
two-hour parade with 3,000 partici- 
pants along Brawley's Main Street, 
starting at 10:00 a.m. on Nov. 8; a 
Mexican Fiesta; beef cookoff; blue- 
grass concert: and barbeque. Also an 
exhibit of western and cowboy art 
from the Cowboy Hall of Fame. For 
further Information and details con- 
tact Lew Bacon. Mgr. Brawley Cham- 
ber of Commerce. P.O. Box 218. Braw- 
ley. CA 92227. orcall (714) 344-31 60. 
Wow. 7 - Dec. 14; The historic Mission 
Inn of Riverside, Calif announces the 
opening of its fourth dinner theatre 
aeason. Codspell will run Wednesday 
tl^tigh Sundsry, from Nov. 7 through 
Dee. 14. Cocktails at 5:30, Dinner at 
6:00 and show at 7:30: Wed.. Thurs.. 
and Sunday. Friday and Saturday, 
cocktails at 6:30. dinner at 7:00 and 
show at 8:30. For information and 
ordering, call (714) 784-0300. 
Nov. 26-30: San Diego Council of 
Gem & Mineral Society's 15th Annual 
Rockhound Round-Up. Walker's Gold 
Ranch. Ogilby Rd.. off Rt, 8, 45 miles 
east of EI Centre. 14 miles west of 
Yuma. For information write or call 
Norm Kite, Chmn., 1934 So. Home. 
Oceans Ide, CA 92054. (714) 
433-2222. 



Photo Contest Rules 

hr.it monlh *hers entries warrafii. Desert MsgiZinp 
wi\ I'liiia IE5 tnr ihe besl bisrk and <v!iir» phnis- 

ffip opinion of ai' jutfgiiE. none c.f ihfi^M'-ips rirr-ivtii 
by jnft deadfin!? for cur Nov 'i'.ri:--o! .;ri.]i i:i'd ^or ari 
a*ard so na ftni mit be a^'ird-. d iii.s -.orn'r Prizt 
meire^ wiil be a6M la nerif mr:nlfi s wionmgs. a inul 
of S50 fnr the lucky winner 

Here Are Ttie Ftiiles 



Prints must be BSW. 
Si'.O i]los3!/. 
Conlest is open la 
amateur arid proies^ 
Sionai, OeSEHT ts- 
quires lirsl publlcaliot) 
rigtils. 

E3i:b pMbtggtapb trust 



be fabeir;d [time 
place. st)u1l?i iiie^d 
Km and f.sn^-ra) 
i Mm are ft;i;r, 0£S- 
EflT-j staff 
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II 3eH-J!idICS5i'tl 

Stamped a<i»elij|B is 
enclostt). 



AdStess ail snlties to Pbmo Edilor. DBSsri fylagazme 
P.O Br>< 131B, Palm Desert Cft 92361 
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"our only business" 

SALES -LEASING 
PARTS - SERVICE 
We Servic€ What We Sell 



JOHNSON'S 4WD CENTER 

7590 Cypress Ave. at Van Buren 
Riverside, Calif. 92503 (?14) 785-1330 
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Photos and slories of ghost towns in California, Nevada, 
Arizona and Colorado. $3.95 postpaid. Order TODAY from: 
Price StSieber, 48553@th St., San D\e$o, CA 92116. 



FOR YOUR FAVORITE CHfLD 



KIDS CAN COOK 

WITH 
BILLY THE KID 

by JANE EPPINGA 



Easy to prepare recipes and the history of their origin. 

Send $4.95 + 700 postage to: 

BK Publications, Inc. 
7060 Calle del Sol, Tucson, Arizona 85710 




WITH FACTS AND FOLKLORE 
BY BILLY THE KID 



Yes, please send me , 



+ 700 postage. Miount enptosed $ . 

Name - 

Address 

City . . . 



-copies of KIDS CAN COOK @ $4,95 each 



State 



Zip 



BK Publications, Inc., 7060 Calle del Sol, Tucson, AZ 85710 



Dog (Cont. from pg, 33) 

"What's the big deal about 
walking dogs on the back 
trails?" I asked, still commit- 
ted to the principles of the 
1960s that cautioned against 
being Intimidated by au- 
thority. 

The Ranger hitched up hts 
gun belt, on which was hung 
his Smith & Wesson ,38- 
callber revolver, and said, 
"They leave their scent." 

I knew what he meant. An- 
imals leave their scent to es- 
tablish territory. I've done It 
myself. 

"All animals leave their 
scent," 1 said, overreaching. 
Then, challenging: "So 
what?" 

"It upsets the balannc of 
nature," he replied, toughen- 
ing, "You give me a bad time, 
I cite you for sure." 

I'm a nice little guy who 
avoids trouble. Everyone says 
that. But suddenly I am con- 
fronted with a si.K-foot-Lwo 
Park Ranger with a badge 
and a gun and a pickup truck 
telling me that my dog Hoover 
on a leash Is upsetting the 
balance of nature. It Is too 
much even for a nice little guy 
who avoids trouble, 

"How In the hell." I de- 
manded, stretching to the 
tippy toes of my platform 
shoes, "can you stand there 
with your gun and badge and 
pickup truck and tell me that 
my dog-on-a-leash is upset- 
ting the balance of nature?" 

"That's the law. fella!" he 
snapped. "Where would soci- 



ety be without laws?" 

I figure the guy was at least 
a high-school graduate, 
maybe a couple 3rears of city 
college. No one knows more 
about society and its laws 
than a person with those 
quallfleattoos. Not even Ed 
Davis, 

I hollered at him about his 
gun and his badge and hts 
pickup truck and their abom- 
ination to nature, and about 
how me and my leashed dog 
were there before the park 
and before him and to hell 
with the chipmunks. 

I thought for a moment 
that he might shoot me. He 
glared and fidgeted, which, 
like a shark flicking Its tail, is 
a sure sign among certain 
Species that they are about to 
attack, 

"Ah, never mind," I said. 
Hoover and I vtetst one way, 
the Park Ranger went the 

other. 

I've thoughi about our con- 
frontation since then, and In 
quieter moments have de- 
cided that the Ranger was 
probably right In enforcing 
the law's evaluation of what 
belongs In a park and what 
doesn't. 

And so, a day or so later 
when 1 felt like taking to the 
trails again, I did the only 
sensible, responsible thing. 1 
took along my pet goat. 
There's nothing in the law 
about goats — yet. 
by At Martinez 
- Western PROBFBCtOR ft 
HIM£R 



HAYES BILL 
BECOMES LAW 



Future of Death Valley 
Junction Assured 



Death Valley Junction, 
Ccdff. — Though It seemed 
for uncomfortably long that 
Death Valley Junction faced a 
perilous future (Desert, 
March 1980), Us leading at- 
traction, the Amargosa Opera 
House, has completed 
negotiations fair the purchase 
of Its historic home town. 

The town site, abandoned 
except for the Opera House, 
had been on the market for 
over a year and man;^ people 
responding to the ads offer- 
ing It for sale came out. In- 
spected It, and suggested 
that "the best thing to do 



would be to tear down the 
buildings and start all over 
again." 

Of the total 253 acres, 11.4 
acres which contain two 
groups of buildings have 
btfii proposed as a National 
Historical District. The build- 
ings were erected the Pa- 
cific Coast Bcirax €«!n^pany 
between 1923 and 1925, If 
only because of Ronald 
Reagan's television show, 
there seemed little doubt that 
these adobe buildings were 
hmorically important and 
the California State Historic 
Preservation Office con- 



Sacramento, Cal^f- — 

Assemblyman Bob Hayes 
(R-San Fernando) expressed 
pleasure over the fact his re- 
vised Sagebrush Rebellion 
bill had been allowed to be- 
come law without Uie Gover- 
nor's signature. 

"We are going to have a 
study and report on the legal 
b£^is for Callfomla's assum- 
ing ownership of the 16-1/2 
million acres of territory now 
mn by the Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Land 
Managemciii ," I fayes said, 

"The Sagebrush Rebellion 
is alive and well and Cecil 
Andrus shouldn't forget It," 
said Hayes. 

"Sagebrush Rebellion" is 
the tag hung on efforts by 
leaders In twelve western 
states to force the federal 
government to rellngulsh 
millions of acres of lands ap- 
propriated to federal use as 
the price for statehood when 
California and the others 
were admitted to the union, 
Andrus, President Carter's 
Secretary of the Interior, has 
pooh-poohed the seriousness 
of the Rebellion, 

Hayes' bUl calls for a study 
of the practices and policies 
of the federal Bureau of Land 



Management as well as the 
legal basis for state claims to 
ownership of the land, and 
provides for the state's Attor- 
ney General to take any steps 
he believes necessary to 
change the title of these lands 
from federal jurisdiction to 
state ownership. 

The lands study is to be 
conducted by the State Lands 
Commission, the Attorney 
General, the Office of Plan- 
ning and Research and the 
Department of Fish and 
Game and report the results 
before January 1, 1982, 

Last year Governor Brown 
vetoed a Hayes' bill which 
called for a study by the State 
Lands Commission alone. 
The Republican from San 
Fernando then worked with 
the Brown Administration to 
put together a bill with which 
the Governor could live. 

Hayes expressed some sur- 
prise that Brown didn't sign 
the bill, but said he expected 
the Governor was under 
some pressure from his Re- 
sources Secretary, Huey 
Johnson, who opposed 
Hayes' previous legislative 
efforts. 

— Oescrt New* Seniee 



curred. 

Griglnally built as a com- 
pany housing facility, the 
town became a rest stop for 
lourists en route to Death 
Valley National Monument 
after Pacific Coa.si's mining 
and milling operations 
ceased in 1947. With but a 
six-month tourist season, 
however, the town was never 
successful in depending 
upon only that for income. 

According to famed bal- 
lerina Marta Becket and her 
manager-husband Tom Wil- 
liams, who through a foun- 
dation own and operate the 
Opera House, a "Desert Cam- 
pus and Study Center" will be 
created which will provide 
food and lodging, class- 
rooms, darkrooms, labora- 
tory and library facilities for 
the many study groups which 
come to the Death Valley area 
each year 



With their Opera House al- 
ready established as an artis- 
tic base for the town, the 
Becket and Williams team 
hope to create an "atmos- 
phere wherein the natural 
sciences and art may SilC- 
cessfuUy Intermingle." 

The hotel and dining room 
Will be re-opened to serve 
tourists as well as students 
and local residents. What 
used to be the grocery store 
will become a gallery to dis- 
play works created at the Cen- 
ter, and It will also be used by 
the Amargosa Valley Art As- 
sociation for eshibltions. 

A fund-raising program 
aimed at private foundations, 
corporations and private In- 
dividuals has been started. 
No attempts to obtain federal 
or state financing are en- 
vtsloned as a matter of policy. 

—Desert Hews Servltsei 



CHUCK WiG m comiN' 

Pumpkin 



PUMPKIN IS SO good it ought ncit 
to be reserved only fpr 
fadt-o'Ianterns and Thanksgiving 
pies. Pumpkins are usually .sold only 
during the fall and winter nxjnths and 
thill s ;i shame, because pumpkins deserve 
better display dian thitt. In faa it's a cx> in' 

are pumpkin cu.siard, pound 
and muffins, as well as cookies and even 
pLimpkiii ice-creant and pumpkin soup, 
Then there's nothing wrong with serving 
pialn baked pumpkla as a^e^etable, 
slaihered wtt^taioer'^iii liolesalt 
and pepper. 

Native American.; were using pumpldtis 
when die first .settlers arrived and 
generou.sly shared this good food, as well 
■AS the seeds and cultivation in.siructions, 
with the newcomers. In New Etighind, the 
first pumpkin "pie" was made by euttiqg 
of f the top of a pampm, nkir^' ©titt ftre 
seeds, filling die cavity with milk, spices, 
and a natural sweemer such as maple s>Tup 
or honey, then baking tire wliole thing. 
.Sf.jimds preity good. Another way to u.se 
plain pumpkiji is to peel, cui in chunks and 
boU until verj- tender. Mash the pulp or put 



P@^0es, or m^d^si^c$e^i#b iia|$er»^ 
' "lliMpDunpliffife 
pioneer Americans dried pumpkin and 
pumpkin seeds. The best method was to 
slice around die pumpkin in circles, aliout 
an ijich thick. Then scrape out the fiber and 
seeds, and siring the rings on wires or 
heavy cord. During winter or freezing 
weather, the pumpkin rings were hung 
a long stick and dried slowly in front df a, 
fire until diey were like tough leather. 

Did it ever occur lo \'oli tliat pumpkin 
can be used as a custard instead of a pie 
filling, and srill Iv ihc same 
nioutb-fl(^tering concoction of milk, eggs 




camped widi iSs?flSsiand, JViack, in a 
gawd-fbrsaken eanyon south of Winslow, 
Arizona, The country was inhospitable, 
\vith great, deep, scarey craclcs, lots of red 
dusi siorm.s, sidewinders, and only one 
scrubby juniper tree for shade. It was a 
sorn' camp with no co<')k teni, or even a fly, 
and only a nine l>y nine sheepherder's tent 
for grii^agd sleeping. We had an 
:'oI3-tei§<j&iiat-bc« talien ftom the back of 
a real chuckwagon to serve as aworktable 
and kitchen cupboard. Mack and one of ihe 
cowboys lifted ihls lieavy coniraptinn onto 
two kiackpack boxes .stood on end. This 
didn't bring the worktaiile (.if the chuck 
tjox high enough to keep frptn br^kii^ 
mi badt, but was a.deti?itf sl^tiiiMp&to 
iSMngm the,^oiind 

Mack was holding 800 head of cows on 
leased land for an estate until said estate 
could be settled, the cows sold, and the 
heir.s could start spendit^ all that money. 
There were nq buiidli)g| fiiir <pBcalSii?n this 
leased range, andiici||^^#l^.% i^at 
would hold cows from roaniing a hundred 
miles in any direction. Mack and the three 
cowboys rode all day, eveiy da)', and 
usually rode in [ust before dark ( those 
bottomless cracks weren't conducive to 
night riding), so that meant 1 was alone in 
iSamp all day. It w'as a '"greasy sack" outfit, 
inouiiiwiiale chuds^ besides beaiis and 

di.shes, Al I tneals were prepared on an 
open camp tire, and it tried all my culinary 
expertise (almost iif ine.Ki.stani tiieriJtQ?, 
come up wiUi meals that weren't 
monotonous to the point of beit^ 
nauseous, especially to me as I wSs 
pregnant. 

The administrates of ihe estate was 
trying to cut c6mers arid he felt the fi rst 
place to save lots of money was to spend as 
little on groceries as he could get away 
witii. I did manage to buy a ca,se of canned 
pumpkin, and pn rare occasions botight 
" WMffiilk 



Great Way to Save 
Your Back Issues of 
Desert Magazine 




The besl way that we know 
of to preserve and protect 
those issues ytni want to 
save — Desert Magazine's 
handsome, durable binders 
in brown viny! with gold 
Desert logo imprint. Keeps 
your back issues in order 
for easy reference when 
you want to plan your next 
trip or research c!ues to 
that lost gold mine. An at- 
tractive addition to your 
bookshelf, too. 

Each binder holds twelve 
issues. Available with or 
withtout year impriiit. 

Order Yours Today! 
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nctore Yottcidf in Oae of 
0«r New, Colorfid and Stylish 

CLAM-MAN 
T-Shirts! 

{Great fltftilMrt, tool) 



Now avallalile (or men aitii womsn. 
Man's shirt is tteavyweigtit ail-cotton wiili 
"Happiness Is a Clam" pocket. Colors: 
U. Slue, Tan, Oranee, White. Sizes: Small, 
Medium, Large, X-Large, CU\M MAN picture 
on b3ck. S6.95 sa. postpaid. Woman's stiW Is 
S0% cotton, 50% polyester. Colors; U, Blue, 
Tan, Sizes: Small. Medium, LafB6. CLAVt MAN 
design on iront. $6.95 ea, 

Orcfer Yours Tocfayf 



□ Yes, rush 
MAN T-Shirt 
fotlows: 

Man's . 



my CLAM 
order as 



SIZE/eOLOR<S) 
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SIZE/COLOR(S) 



Total shirts ordered 
Amount enclosed ($6.95 ea.) $_ 
Calif, residsipi^^idd 6% spil$s 

i^amft 
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. Zip„ 

Send order and payment to; 
CLAM MAN T-SMrlS^ 
P.O. Box 1318 
Palm Desert, CA 92261 



and sugar, so I experimented with baking 
pumpkin custard, instead of pies, because I 
thought baking pies ia:a Db^ oyaj would 

be impossible. 

After the brenkfa.st fire had died down to 
ashes twe burned juniper or cedar) I'd mix 
up a custard of pumpkin, sugar, eggs and 
spices, pour into a Duich ovsn, put on the 
lid and bury the ovt-n in hot ashes, i said 
ashes, not coals. The ashes would be too 
hot to put your hand frr, but would not 
ignite a chip of wood. The main thing was 
to bake slowly, as though it were being 
done in a rtiotiern ga.s range with the oven 
set at about 275 degrees. At no time did 
you want die custard to boil or btrt^bleiiGr 
it would separae and become watery, 
Wthin an hour or so, the cu^rd would be 
done and could be taken from the ashes, 
the lid removed so the custard wouldn't 
sweat, and tlie oven set on top liie 
chuckhox to cool, and kept safely from the 
(iilioii.K of ants. This pumpkin custard was a 
welcome change from the usual dpssect:of 
steWed dried sqjples, or just soufiil^^ 
biscuits with Tea Garden syrup. 

Pumpkins grow morepOurtdsof fleSh 
per plant than any other garden thing I can 
think of. if you're a back-to- nature cook but 
have never prepared a fresh pumpkin, 
here are some Choose pumg^, 
- *■ * - ' heavy for thite^libi 



and wlihbut blemish^. Srrmll csies 9fe 
more tender than the giants, and Qiere's 

even a variety grown called "pie" pumpkin 
iJi:ii is ideal for making pumpkin pies, 

^Vftt'r choosing your pumpldn, cut it in 
half and scoop out the fibers and seeds 
(keep seeds for drj'ing), and dien cut it into 
pieces to be peeled. Sometimes: i^umpkin 
can be a v^ toolJtpiBliiSri'ttlM' 
breaking off chunlcs seems easier than 
peeling. Cut peeled pieces into very small 
chunks, cover with just enough water to 
keep from scorching, and simmer until 
done. In a pressure cooker, puriipkin can 
be copked in 15 minutes, at 13 to 15 
poun^ pressure, depending on your 
altitude. Pumpkin can then be mashed widi 
a PQiatO masher or put through a sieve. 



Make a regular nine-inch pie crusl, and 
build up the edge with an extra strip of 
crust; press with tines of fork. Pour in 
pumpkin and bake 20 minutes at 425 
degrees; reduce heat to 375 and bake: 
until it raises up, then makes small 
cracks around the edge, 

I'm never sjiisfietl with IcMving wdl 
enough alone, and when baking pumpkin 
pies I usually add several lablespoons of 
maple syrup or molas.ses, omitdng some of 
the white sugar, I wouldn't dream of 
leaving out brown sugar,,yS;yBw'U seldom 
ever see a recipe ealling'for bfown 
sugar. Nor docs :i half teaspoon of van ilia 
ever hurt a pumpliin pie; it gives it a little 



1-1/2 cups sugar 
112 cup vegetable oil 

2 eggs 

1-2/3 cup flour 
1/2 teaspoon ba 
3/4 teaspoon salt 
1/4 teaspoon cin% 
1/2 teaspoon cloves 
1/2 teaspoon nutmeg 
1 cup canned ptm^k0 
1/2 cup chopped nuts 
I cup rrtf,vi/is 

Thoroughly mix together first three 
iiii(rt'dieKts. Sift together dry ingredients 
and add to the sugar mixture. Mix well, 
add pumpkin, nuts and raisins. Pour 
into a standard hreadpan and bake at 
3.50 degrees for 1-1/2 hours. Remove 
from (he uan and cool on rauk. Deili's can 
be substituted for the raisins, and ginger 



pumma 

i/3ct(psi>mm^i 

1 cup sugar 

2 eggs 

I teaspoon vanilla 
1 reaspoon lemon extract 
1 cup canned pumpkin 
2-1/2 cups flour 
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Poppies InThe Snow? 



The above illustration is an impression of Christmas time 
in the Chocolate Mountains of Southern California by one of 
our young readers. We are reliably informed that in instances 
of sudden inclement weather, this phenomena is actually 
possible - in any event, Kelly has painted it as an unusual 
and dramatic bit of desert beauty. 

We all have a particular interest in our desert lands as they 
appear year around. They are always enchanting, mysterious, 
and most of all, beautiful. Some of the most interesting 
legends of our great country are centered in our desert lands 
- equally, some of our greatest civil conflicts, some of our 
most significant legends of buried treasure, and some of our 
most entertaining stories of the heroes and heroines of a 
past age. 

We would like to invite you to extend Desert as a gift to 



Please enter my gift siJbscription(3) as folJows: 

My Name . . . 

My Address , , . . 

City . ^ State Zip 

Please charge my □ Visa □ Mastercharge 
Card Number 



your friends and loved ones. Perhaps for them it will be a new 
experience or a continuation of interests and fascinations 
they already hold. No matter what the reason, we would like 
you to be assured that future issues of Desert will portray with 
substantial feeling your love for our great oui-of-doors to your 
friends and special lo\'ed ones throughout the coming year. 

To order Desert as a gift simply complete the adjacent 
insert card, or if multiple gifts are involved, repeat the same 
information on a separate sheet of paper. 

We will be pleased to send each person you give Desert a 
special gift card, and we will send you an acknowledgement 
that will enable you to check the accuracy of our subscription 
records. 

Incidentally, each gift saves you $8.00 off the newsstand 
price, and there is no limit to the number you can order. 



Please send Desert as a gift to: 
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City State Zip 

Name 



Signature; ■ ^ . _ Address 

For: □ 1 yearSIO □ 2 years $19 City State Zip . . . 
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Note: Please add $4 per year if your gift is to be delivered outside the United' States, #4112^ 
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De^ DESEBT Bea^fs: 

We who live In the Southwest, and particularly California, live with earthquakes! We go 
along with the Idea that "there's a big one coming," don't we? The idea doesn't seem to 
dlstraet. tus In the least. Every day we go about our "business lives, our home and social 
hves, and our religious lives with that old "we can't do anything about it" atbttaide. As a 
matter of fact, we're quite right. WE CAN'T DO AHfYTHIHG ABOUT ITl 
Or caji we? Let's diSGues It rl^t hcrw: 

Most of us who live in California have read about the San An.drea8 Fault, or at least we 
are aware of its existence. We Imow that there's a very good chance of Its action changing 
our lives at any moment, but we don't let that woriy us. Here we are in one of the moat 
populated regions of the United States and still, we are incapable of doing anything about 
the threat of earthquaJfces. What do we do to protect o-urselves? Well, first of all, we can 
leam more abcsttt our situation, and aetjondly, we 6an prepare ouraelves for the ftitutre. 

As you know, friends, I've been interested in earthquakes for a long time. Perhaps 
you've seen my television programs on KABC-TV, Channel 7. I've discussed disasters of 
every type troia. tsunamis to tornadoes. I've done film coverage on hurricanes, floods, 

(oont.) 
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on El Cen- 
tHe Richter Scale. 
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ISan Francisco as It looked after the grand- 
daddy of modern U.S. quakes In 1906^ 




forest fires and erupting volcanoes, but the 
most chilling subjea to me is the sudden, 
violent thrust of an earthquake, 

I'm learning as 1 go aloB^g, dear friends, 
and rd lite so sljare this iijifeijailcMi 
with you. 

A few years ago, lack of information 
caused an exodus of hundreds of people 
who were canviiu cd tl^u California was 
going to fall into the Pacific Ocean on a 
given date. Let's get that idea out of our 
minds. After all, £e sea is a mere two miles 
deep along our coastline, and Galifbttila is 
twenty miles thick! We are A^or falling into 
the sea, but we ARE moving! We are 
moving in a northwesterly direction, inch 
by inch, year by year, In feet, if we could 
stick around long enough, we'd And 
California somewhere up around Ala^. 
This is a situation similar to finding Baja 
California in its present location, rather 
than being attached to the Mexican 
mainland where it originated, thanks u i 
■the aaion of the San Andreas Fault wliich, 
over miUioiis of years, ripped Baja from the 
mainland, we now have thiait wQnderfiU 
SeaofGortez. 

Have you readers ot Desert M^azine 
heard of the "ring of fire?" It's a fascinating 
subfea and one which scientists know to 
be a fact. It concerns belts of volcanoes 
which do indeed form a ring-of-flre. "Why? 
Because the gigantic plates or blocks of 
crust which coV^ earth's surface. They 
bump into one anothei; slide over each 
other, grind against one another and, in 
general, act like a massive group of glaciers 
rubbing themselves together. These plates, 



tormring ihemselves as ihey went into 
action, were responsible for the Sm 
Francisco earthquake of 1906. 

"Vfes, we have our problems here in 
Galtfbrnia, but we are not the only area in 
the world to experience the violent action 
of these moving plates. Visualize in your 
mind's eye, dear friends, the southern tip 
of South Aiiierica. The riiig-itfrire begins 
here and runs north along the west coast of 
the GhiU:. ditectty thiQug^i Gentral America, 
rij^t up the west coast 5f the United States, 
clear to Alaska. Here, it heads west across 
the Bering Sea, and then turns south to the 
island of Japan. Further south it completely 
takes over Lhe Philippines, then veers east 
to encompass New Guinea, the .Solomon 
Islands and the New Hebrides. Even Guam 
and its satellite land masses of Rota, Tinian 
and Saipan are included. Tlie Fiji Island 
and New Zealand fell under its control as 
does New Caledonia, Iii die center of die 
ring-of-fire sit our Hawjiilan Island.s. This is 
volcano country; consequently, it is 
earthquake country! 

Our earth is chaiiging in degrees we find 
difficuft to comprehend. These immense 
earth-plates, rubbing edge- to- edge, cau-se 
our earthquakes and enhance the 
development of volcancjes which, in turn, 
cause more quakes as Lhey grumble and 
possibly erupt. Quite recently we saw this 
happen at Mt. Saint Helens which may or 
may not be connected somehow to Mt. 
Hood, which also threatened. We can see 
evidence of diese plates as they work 
against one another, but perhaps we fail to 
recognize the results. Each California day 



brings hundreds of "quivers" which are so 
slight as to be undetectable. Stllf, we find 
eradis devekjping in our plaster walls, in 
sidewalks which mysteriously drop or rise 
an inch or so, and in the deterioimton Of 
our streets and highways. 

Yes, iriend.s, we are certainly in 
earthquake country. The state of California 
is literally laced with feults. The San 
Andr^ Fault comes ashore from the Gulf 
of GaKfOrnia and splits our state as though 
it were an over- ripe watermelon with a 
crack! The system reaches north almost to 
Oregon before it disappe^ into the 
Pacific Ocean. 

In the southern and desert regions of 
California we must be aware of the 
Imperial Fault (Imperial Valley), which is 
an offshoot of the San Andreas system. We 
knew notliing about this fault until 1940 
when an earthquake shook hotii sides of 
the U.S. -Mexico border with a magnitude 
of 7.1, and again in 1948 when DeSert M<>t 
Springs was joked with a 6.5. 

The Salton Sea is straddled by the San 
Andreas on the east and by the San Jacinto 
fault on the west, ihe latter being perhaps 
the most active branch since it has been the 
source of many important quakes. Land 
shapes along its route give silent tesdmony 
to ifs long'term influence on Galifomia's 
topogfa^hy. 

Back in 1953, the Newpon-Inglewood 
Fault turned Long Beach into a disa.ster 
area, thereby dispelling any doubts as to its 
existence which seismologists knew about 
in 1920 when a small: quiver called 
attention to it. 

The San Fernando Fault was sort of a 
sleeping giant until 1971 when it spread 
devastation throughout that area. 

The Garlock Fault is the second largest 
feult in the state of California. It is 
resp<jjisil>lL- fi II the mountain ranges which 
form the northern edge of the Mojave 
Desert, but for some strange reason it 
never produced a earthquake in 
recorded history although it is indeed one 
of the huge fraaures in our earth 

Wliite Wolf Fault, short and insignificant 
as it may be when compared to other local 
faults, made its move in 1952, causing a 
major quake in the Arvin- Tehachapi area. 

The magnificent escarpment which 
forins the eastern edge of the Sierra is the 
Sierra Nevada Fault. The Owens Valley 
branch of this s>'Stem gave California its 
largest rec(.>i'dt.'J qtialie in 1872. 

Not all eartiiLjuakes originate direcdy 
under us, although most tremors along the 
San Andreas Fault begin about five miles 
down, I personally wimessed a quake in 
central UexiqOi just south of Lake Chapala. 
It originated about 200 miles west, under 
the sea. In a five mile swath it tumbled 
everything in its path from ihe Pacific 
Ocean to the Gulf of Mi sico it wa.s the first 
quake in that area for the pa,st 28 years and 
although thy hduse sustained very litde 
damage, I was intrigued by the way die 
water in my swimming pool jumped into 
the air in one huge cube before Sljatterii^ 
and entering my living room. 
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Now, coy frtendi, ie£ i get back to the 
sufsjects of survivat and pcepacatlon. 

Can we predto earthquakes? Ifes, we can. 

Tlie prediaion of earthquakes became a 
reality in 1949, Almost even' nation in ihe 
world is interested in this problem. Russia, 
Ctdaa and the United States have ceme 
iliEou^ with aoual proof. 

Scientists have found that tedltSj deep in 
the earth, register obvious changes In 
electrical resistafice just before an 
eariht|uakt' strike.';. Waier in wells Lire 
fourid to contain more of a nidi^iactive ga.s 
known as radon than is iisnal. Land 
surfaces above tlie impending quake area 
often alter their shapes by rising, sinking, 
or otherwise de£bniiit(g> e^fea twistinl 
hori^ontaUy, 

More than 400 deep- set sdsmonieiers 
have been placetl in strategic locations by 
the Earthc|uake Mechanics anti Prediction 
Laboratory of Menio Park, California. Each 
is sensitive enough to i egister eveaa (fabbW 
hopping by. There are devices to toeastite 
warping of the earth's suifece arid ofliers, 
the radon ^as conteni of certain waters, We 
are indeed able to predict eanhquakes, hut 
we will net'd- hatv a perfect system 
because we are not perfect and nature is 
unpredictable. We're using siralametera tt) 
measure expansion and Gontraetlon 
crustal rtidt, graveweters m fecsird 
chaises in undei^round rock densityj 
creepmeters to register horizotita! 
move til t'nt across any given fault, and 
magneiomeiers which report local changes 
in the earth's magnetic field. What more 
can we do to keep our folks Informed as to 
what might be ceaninl^ 

Not long ago I leariied that the first valid 
U.S. earthquake prediction DID NOT take 
place in California where we are total K 
instrumented. It happened in 197? in the 
Adirondack Monnuiins of New "ihrk staie. 
Doctor Yash. R Aggai-wal of the Lanioni- 
Dohetty Geological Observatory 
discwered changes in the speei^i of seisoiic 
wavesvfrom seismometers placed around 
Blue Mountain I.iake. He e^culated that a 
shake of magnitude 2.5 to 3 would occur 
within two to four tlays, AM) IT DID! A 
quake of 2.6 on the Richter scale came 
through right on schedule and m« the 
three requirements for proper earthquake 
predtetiori: the correct time, the specific 
location and the calculated magnitude. So, 
you see dear readers, it can be done, and 
California is prepiired for it. Scientists are 
doing all they can to let you know just 
when and where t@ 6sj>&t our nest 
temblors. 

Still, it occurs to me that perhaps we're 
just a little spoiled by the up-to-the-njlnBiiS 
news coverage we get on practically 

everything chat happens in our mcKlern 
world, even lo the point thai we are quite 
hiase when ii comes kj watching one of 
our astronauts walk on the surface of the 
moon. Have you felt that too? 
In that light, take a look at these facts: 
If earth's total age, now estimated by 
geophysi cists ai about 4-1/2 billion years, is 
taken as a single 24 -hour day, today's ocean 



b^ins are scarcely an hour oldl By the 
same measure, our cave-dwelllt^ 
ancestors were hunting mammoths less 
than one second ago! Its looks like this: 

1 second = 50,000 years 

1 minute = 3 million years 

1 hour = 180 million years; 

24 hours = 4-1/2 billion years 
^ym sieie, (oiks, by that stale, just a .split 
seeoad ago oijr scientists began to leam 
how to predict earthquakes which had 
their beginning 24 hours ago when our 
earth was born. The jol) is certainly much 
more difficult ihan predicting lomorri iw as 
a s moggy day! We must give our people die 
time they need to learn more about our 
situ^on. 

Friends, there may be something to be 
learned from the fact that the Chinese have 
Ltcuuiliy kept records of earilit.|u.tke^ iji 
their count 17 for m(ji'e than 3,000 years. 
This is a spectacular bit of documentation 
which accounted for the iict that to 1975:, 
Chinese seismolc^ists sent out a frantic 
warning to the people o^ Haicheng in 
southern Manchuria. Just 5-1/2 hours aftei- 
the warning, based on ancient records and 
modern instruments, the earthquake 
struck. Casualties were not considered 10 
be heavy, contrasting their quake of 1^56 
when one big shake took 820,000 lives! 

So when does the nei£t Qig Qnehit 
Southern California? 

I can't even begin to hazard a guess, 
folks, but most scientists agi-ee that there 
WILLBEONE! Meanwhile, 1 m giving a 
Ttiple-Twitch of My Bow Tie to all of us 
who continue to build high rise office 
buildings, immense river dams, beach 
condos and raagniflcent spans Of hilc^es, 
We just don't give up, dp we! 

"What do we do irfien the 1^ 
One hits? 

There .ire certain rnics. l)ui ihey ai"en't 
always as easy to follow as one might think. 
We MAi' OR AMe'NOT have sufTtcieni 
wartiing. Even with early-warning, would 
w« actually evacuatfe oiif areas? &}OLD 
Em^l^? Our Iceesesys, fust possibly 
could become the longest parking lots in 
the world. Imagine hundreds of thousands 
of drivers trying to get to what they 
consider a safe area. Our traffic situation is 
deplorable On an avei;^e business day. 
What would happen if a ciatastrophe ^/s& in 
the offing! None of us can answer that 
question, friends, hut we can certainly 
visualise it. 

First of all, we must realize that the initial 
shock of ihe earthtiiiake may not be the 
ONiy shock. Earthquake motion may last 
less than one minute, but aftershocks may 
occur very soon. If the jolt is severe, we 
may find that even walking or running is 
impossible. Head for an open area if you 
can make it, but don't get into the range of 
falling Jebrii^ or electrical lines. Get away 
from buildings which are likely to collapse. 
Do not runinK) the.streets. GetlnWa; 
doorway if you can. stay away &©m 
chimneys which are prone to fell. Get away 
from niasonr\' walls and large glass areas. 
Crouch under your desk, your table, or roll 



under your- bed. WAJTITOVT' Tfien, vfhcn 
the shaking comes to an end, take your 
time as you organise your thoughts. 

Check your family and neighbors for 
injuries. Check for fires. If you smell gas, 
turn off the main valve (learn where it's 
looted) and leave ii off until the udliiy 
company authorities advise you as to 
what's happening. Fill containers with 
ij^ter, but don't overdo it. Remember, 
other folks are doing the same thing and 
that thousands of taps running ai ihe same 
lime could seriously impair the water 
needed by fire fightera. Use your 
telephone for emergencies only Don't 
drive around your area. Emergency 
ye&lcies will need all the space diey can 




get. Check your house ( )r apartment for 
damage. Large, heavy objects may have 
been moved just enough to fall during an 
aftershock, AVOfD MUMOS.' Don't believe 
everythihg you hear Use your own good 
Judgifftent, and above all, DONT PANIC/ 
Ciying Lind screaming; doesn't seem to help 
anyone. 

.'\ftcr i->.'cr\ t1iing is .safe in vour own 
home, try to hel[> uihers. Heed requests tor 
assistance and p:ty attention to emergency 
instructions given by official organizarions 
such as police departments, civil defense 
groups and fire departments. 

Stay calm. 

Well, dear reatlers of Desert 
Magazine, we've learned a few things 
together in this article, but I'd like to point 
out tot there is much more information 
:^!^le t&. you. I ^uggea you get it, read it, 
jiet: en ft, and be prepired for the future. 

More than likely a major earthquake will 
never take place (.luring your lifetime - 
hopefully, thai is. However, the possibility 
does deserve consideration. 

Thankyou for spending your time wldi 
me. Until we meet aj^, I remain, 

Coirdialiyyour^, 
Doctor George Fjsehbeck. 



Editor's note: Certain data in this article 
were derived from Earthquake Coantry, 
R: Isfhpl, Sunset BookSi iwn,»iid NaHc^ru^ 
Geog^'aphic Magazine, January, 19'73— 
"This Changing Earth" by Samuel W 
Matthews, and "California's San Andreas 
Fault" by Ihomas Y, Canby& James K Blair.S 





century and a quarter <^G, Lt. 
Joseph C. Ives of the U.S. 
Army's Topographical 
Ei^ineers played a 
little-remembered role in the n;ivig;iiional 
history of the Colorado River, it happened 
during the 18505 the Army was engaged in 
an ambldous attempt to explore and survey 
potential transcoatinentd raiksad routes 
to the Padflc Oeean. Ives had hfe first 
experience with the Colorado in February, 
1854, when, as a member of Lt. A. W. 
Whipple's expedition, he was placed in 
charge of ferrying the party aooss 
the river. 

Whipple had been ordered to survey a 
rail route from Fort Smith, Arkansas, to Los 
Angeles, and the party was lei^ than a 
month from their West Coast destination. 
They had just explored the beautifijl 
Mojave Valley, and having been in the field 
for seven months they were anxious to 
move on. But the brtMtd Colorado ky in 
their path. 

Under Ives' supervision an "old and 
much-worn India rubber pontoon" was 
inflated wlthair.andthe body a 
spring-wagon was lashed on top. Though 
in Whipple's words it "sat on the water like 
;i sw;in," it proved to be more akin to an 
ugly duckling. Almost immediately mo of 
the pontoon's compartments collapsed and 
the wagon filled with water. S^me 
mending and re-inflating soon had the 
pontoon afloai agtiin — it "danced lightly 
on tlie wnitT," ,s,iid '^'hippie — and Ive.s got 
on with die river crossing. The 
gondola-like vessel, towed through the 
three-mile-per-hour current on long ropes 
from die oposite shore, capsiised four 
times that day, spe5(iiig:iis conieMts into the 
river and forcing its passengers to str^gle 
for their lives. 

Amused .Mohave Indians, skilled 
swimmers, saved much of die cargo, but 
many books arid papet& wisre lost, 
sdeniiflc Instruments fouled, and even 
several sheep drowned. The Mohaves, 
deftly maneuvering their light willow rafts, 
were probably not greatly impressed by 
the sophisticated technology of the U.S. 
Topographical Engineers, and Ives 
resolvtid It) never ^ain depetid 00 
inflatable pontoons. 

A few years bter, Ives, still a mere 
lieutenant, was given fer greater 
responsibility and another opportunity to 
challenge the mighty Colorado. He was 
placed in command of the Colorado 
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Exploring Expedidon, his mission being to 
determine how fer upstream the Colorado 
was navigable to steamboats. In the 
incredibly short dme of two months, IveS 
received his (irders from the War 
Department, ordered from Reaney, Neafie 
& Co. of Philadelphia the construaion of 
an iron steamboat that could be broken 
down info sections for rail transport, 
supervised a shakedown cruise ori the 
Delaware River, and had the brat 
dismantled and loaded on a ship in New 
York harbor ready to depart for California, 

ives' yet un- named steam boat was 
hauled across the Isthmus of Panama by 
rail, and shipped to San Francisco. On 
November 1, 1857 Ives and aparty of nine, 
indudir^ steamboat engineer A. J. Carroll, 
sailetl on the 1 20-ton schooner Mowterey 
for the head of the Gulf of California. Their 
steamboat's eight hull secdons and 
three-ton boiler severely overloaded and 
crowded the decks of \he Monterey. Ives 
and Carroll shared cramped quarters widi 
a sympathetic Capt, Walsh, AeMonierBy's 
master. After a month at sea the Monterey 
anchored at Robinson's Landing on the 
treacherous mudflats at the mouth of the 
Colorado, and in early December the 
portable steamboat wjts unlo;ideti. 

Assembling the iron boat was to prove a 
herculean task. Driftwood needed for 
derricks and launchiiig w^ had to be 
dragged a mile and a half across the mud 
flats. The boat had to be 3,ssemhled in a 
trench fite feet long, fourteen feet wide, 
and five feet deep, dug laboricjusly in wet 
clay that stuck tight to every shovel. ,Sixt\^ 
holes had to be drilled by hand into the 
boat's thick iron booom to attadi wooden 
braces to keep the hull from bending 
under the weight of the oversized boiler. 
These braces would later cause the 
steamboat to hang up on SLtndliars and 
snags, greatly delaying its progress. It took 
ten men a whole day to move the boiler a 
scant thirty yards. But on Christmas Day, 
1857, the boiler was filled, steam was got 
up, and the 54-foot long stern-wheeler with 
boiler amidsliips and four-pound howitzer 
on its bow was christened "Exf>hrer". 

When the river pilot, Capt. Robinson, 
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and the rest of Ives' crew joined the boat 
party at Fon Yuma, their strength was 
brought to 24 men. TheBiplorer had no 
sleeping or eating iacilities, so each night 
its crew would camp on shore. They 
stopped often to cut mesquite and willow 
to feed the hungry boiler. In the next three 
months Ives and theE^xplorer experienced 
many adventures irt^Mi% Indisms, 
sandbars, and low water. News^hts 
beckoned around every bend of the rircr. 
The liSJjO/orer. called "Chiquito Explorer" 
by River Indian.s. sounded its screaining 
whistle past Explorers P:iss, Purple Hill 
Pass, Red Rock Gate and Sleepers Bend, It 
echoed from Lighthouse Rode, Chimney 
Peak, die Riverside and Monument 
Mountains. TheExplor^ was dwarfed by 
the walls of Mohave, Pyramid, .Candtea^e 
and Painted Canyons. 

Finally the head of navigation \\'as 
readied at the moudi of Black Canyon, 500 
miles upriver from the mouth of the 
Colorado. With his captain and mate, Ives 
explored ftirther in a skiff, eMing ft'om a 
bucket of corn and beans for three days, 
and compensatii^ for a broken oar by 
rigging its stub and a blanks Into a 
makeshift sail. 

On March 2,5, 1H58 ilie/a^D/orw put out 
from ives' Camp 60 on the shore of 
Sitgreaves' Pass, aadtUitaedtfaMSiislHi. 
C^L Robinson was tq return die 
now-uSeless steamer to Fort Yuma x*hile 
Ives and a few men continued overland to 
explore the "Big Canyon" and points north 
and east. Having learned from sad 
e.\perience how tiot to cross a river, Ives 
had equipped his land party with a 
portable "Buchanan boat." This was an 
eleiveri fiSbter irtade of canvas stretched 
across a pine Frame. Weighing only 150 
pounds, it could ferry twelve men, be put 
logeiher in ten niinuie.s, and be carried by 
one pack animal. Ives found it far ,superior 
to the pontoon that "sat like a swan." It 
came in handy on the overland journey, 
and after two months Ives reached Fort 
Defiance. 

His mission completed, Ive,=; rode as a 
passenger on the Santa Fe-El Past) stage 
and took the southern overland mail route 
to San Diego, He stopped briefly at Fort 
Yuma, where he found Capt. Robinscm still 
in charge of ihtlbiplorer. After "dispensing 
of the litde boat" — lyes did not s|>ecify in 
hts report just how — he made his w^y to 
New York via San Francisco, putting an -end 
to his navigadonal career on the Colorado. 
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Explorer dwarfed by the walls of Mojave Canyon. 
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J T THE TURN OF this 20th Century, voices of the we shifting sai^dsi 
Zm conservationist movement had been focused on slowly they move, wave 
Xl the greenery and spectacular of America - the ^^^^ 
forests of the East, the Yosemites, the YeUowstones. It rm desert is far from 
wasn't until 1901 that a new voice was heard. being a permanent affair. 





•■NB'ER AGAIN SHALL YOU SEE 
SUCH UGHTAND AIR AND COLOR. AND 
WHEREVER YOU GO. BYIAND OR BY SEA. 

YOU SHALL NOT FORGET THAT WHICH 
YOU SAW NOT BUT RATHER FELT - THE 
DESOLATION AND THE SILENCE OF THE DESERT. ' " 



'■THE MOST COMMON CLOUDS 
OFALLARETHECUMUU. 
IF SEEN AGAINST THE 
SUN THEIR EDGES FIRST 
GLEAM SILVER- WHITE AND 
THEN CHANGE TO GOLD." 



Juhii cVtin Dyke, iin ejstL't n professor of 
art, wroie j l H>ok L'niitled dimply The Deseif . 
The arid Suuthwtsi, land long considered 
as a barren and inhospitable wasteland, 
was exalted by Van Dy ke as a place of 
beauty and reverence. Van Dyke became 
the firsi IS) wriif uf iIk* desen in praise ;ind 
recognition, and to many his book has 
remained one of the best ifi tl*e Pre6(.Ge;:,C)f 
The Desert he wrote; 

"The desert has gone a-begging fqr a 
word of praise these many years. It 
nei'er bad a sacreitpo&i ithitsM me 

only a lover" 

Van Dyke's work had a far reaching and 
long lasting ctTwt on othtr \vriifr.s. Shurily 
after The Desert, Mary Austin came out in 
\^5-^''b.landofmieHain. In 1906 
George OTiaitpjiJames puSslished The 
Wonders of the (^'otorado D^ert. J. 
Smeaton Chase, whose photographs 
illustrated snme of the later printings of 
The Desert, wruif CalifomUi Desert Trails 
in 1918, In addition, liooks by Zane Grtv, 
Joseph Wood KruLch, and indirectly, 
Edward ^bey, all seem to be affected in 
var^'ing degrees by the insights priginalJy 
M'l dov\ n I'n' Va[i DykLV 

Ji ilin (■;. Van Oyki- ranit to the desert a 
sti"Luit;t.-i". Fiiirii in 18^6 in Nl-w Brunswi(.'k, 
New Jersey, he received his education at 
Ccjlumhia and studied art in Europe for 
several years before becomir^ an art 
professor at Rutgers and a lecturer at 
Harvard, Princeton and Columbia. 

His cousin was the well-knov.Ti 
poct-e.ssayist. Henry Van Dyke, But i[ vvas 
hif. brodier,Thetidore S. Van IXke, wln) 
appears to have Influenced Jtjhn Van 
Dyke's exodus to the desert Southwest. 

Theodore had moved to Southern 
California in the 1870s and wrote several 
1 egionaJ books and had a newspaper 
career in l.os Angeles and San Diego. He 
later mfjved on to ihe Silver' Valley !^a[^ch 
near Bar.siow in the iVloi;ive Desen arid 
served a.s Justice of the Peace in Daggett 
until his death in 1933. Theodore had 
moved to the desert for his healdi. John 
followed suite in 1897, at the age of 42, 
seeking relief from a respir;uor\' illnes.s. In 
his book We Open Spaces { 1 9i2 ) he 
reminisced about his tk-sert wanderings: 

"/ teas already ill and went intB ^ 
open of the desert to get mil. Mmy cf 
mydixysin&>etetv0Teillde^.Btai 
ktt^ hi^. mining notes and studying 
v^patton md mimais. I had 
immnined iQ write a booh about the 



f/c>\'fY. fi/hl a ira^ iifcessaiy ibat I 
sbf iiiiti krii in: /'!v siih/cL'l. 

"Why did I go alone!' Because I 
COuldfindno one to go teith me. They 
were oB ceroid of — ncObin^." 

Jnlin Van Dyke spent approximately two 
years wandering over the desert.s of the 
Mrijave. Colorado and parrs nf the Sonuran. 
His travels, which includetl summer 
jtjurneys, were not comi:)letely solo. His 
able companioris included a large fox 
terrier and a desert-bred horse. During 
one six-week stretch he saw, "neither rag 
nor bone nor hank of hair of humanity." 

Van Dyke was desert-wise in his travels. 
He explored, not as an adversary, but in 
harmony with the sometimes harsh 
environment He went as lightly as 
possible. He ^siaried apistol and riflie fi3r 
soiall game, ashoyei and hatchet, a pair of 
light blankets, a gallon of water, some tin 
cups and a small pan, and several sacks of 
home-prepared dehydrated food. Hi.s food 
consisted of ground eorn and heans, 
coffee, chocolate, salt, nuts and dried 
venison, Kis entire outfit we|gbg;d JtiSt 
under fifty pounds. 

l^n EJyke's mobility enabled him 
freedom to tra\'ei the desert expanses at 
will. The desert he saw and experienced he 
wnue of in an eloqueni and unsurpassed 
stvle. He. wrote, not a tras'clog, but a visual 
description i if the desert through the eyes 
of an artist. He perceived the changes ip 
tight, color and texture as the day 
progressed and their effect on the feaures 
of the landscape, in describing the dunes 
of the Salton Basin before the Colorado 
Ri\ er i iverflow^'d iis banks and created the 
Salton Sea. \'an Dyke wrote oneOfWs me>st 
poetic and visual descriptions: 

"Tdedurm are always rhythmical 
cmdfloiiing in their forms; and for 
color the desert bos nothing that 
sutpoicics them. In the early morning, 
before !hf sii>i is up. they arc iiir-blue, 
reflecting t/x' sfej' overhead; ut noon 
they me pale lines of dazzling 
orar^e-colored light, waving and 
undulating in the heated air; at sitnset 
they are often flooded in'tb a rose or 
main'c color: under a blue moonlight 
they ■ shine white as 0$li0^ ift[0&- 
norihem seas." 

Van Dyke strove to bring his readers 
closer to an understanding of'tfte sandy 
wastes, the arid bnds, the porphyry 
niOunMtn[,{^S^." He adapted himself to 
tbea^reha^^ing desert He^^toredits 



motintain ranges, collected water by 
digging in the sands of arrt iy( >s and finding 
tinajas, and wandered across vast, open 
valleys and dry lake beds. Many of the areas 
he visited had only been traveled before by 
Indians, These are the same !and$ nw 
occupied by cities, military reservatiO(HS>, 
bombing ranges, highways and 
transmi'-.sii ill lines, jntl Hnrcau ofl.and 
Management lands, some of which are 
unLk r wilderness studies. From his 
writings it is known that Van Dyke strqUoi 
across the desen of Southern California 
and on into southern Arizona and 
northern Mexico. 

"Wliile mLit. h that Van Dyke wrote wa.s of 
the natural history' and visual experiences 
of the desert lands he had learned to 
deeply love, he did not mince words In 
support of GOnservaiion. He opposed all 
desert deVelOpmeiit and felt that man must 
learn to adapt to the desert to insure a 
healthful relationship. Seeking to adapt 
nature to man, Van Dyke reasoned, could 
o[ily bring about destruction. 

For example. Van Dyke worried over 
iman's altiatadpns to the arid andiiatafaJ 
landscape. He was appalled at the 
Irrigation of the Imperial Valley, fearing 
that the i. limateof Southerri Calift.irniS 
would be adversely affected by the 
inereSijed humidity-. 

"Jibe deserts are not worthless wastes 
. . . The deserts should never be 
reclaimed. They are the breathing 
spaces of the West and shOJddke 
presen >edform icr, " 

The Desert was K ing imt of printuniil 
fortunately, the .Xri/ona Historical Society 
in Tucson published a reprint of the 
"^rfjeeted" 19133 ediUon in 1976 (The 
Arizona Historical Society and Arizona 
Silhouettes, 949 E. 2nd St. Tucson, AZ 
85719). Incltideti in ihe reprint is an 
excellent iniroduction by Lawrence 
Clark I'oueil, 

Van Dyke wrote, "my book is only an 
excuse for talking alKiut the beautifiii 
things in this desert world." But The Desert 
is more than a book praising and exaking 
the beauty of the Southwestern desert. And 
Van Dvke was more th;in a vianderer and 
disciple of the desert, .-Vs ihe same 
Lawrence Clark Powell wrote in Westways 
(March 1972), The Desert is die €Sidttriit| 
creation of one who in truth sav? it first and 
said It best." %n Dyke shared a gift with all 
who enjoy the desert .A gift that will la.st 
forever. He was able to give words ti) tlie 
desert wteds.g] 
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HIGH MOON1AINS AND DEEP VALLEYS by 

lew and Ginny Clark, with pbotognmbs by 
Edwin C. Rockwell A hitor>' and general guicfe 
book to the vast lands east of lIh? High Sierra, 
south of the Gomstock Ltxlc, ni>r[h of the Mdjave 
Deseri, md west of Dfiith V.illey, by oldtimers 

who klUJW tlie ;ir i ;i l*f> . 192 pgS„ 2S) phOIO- 

fir;iphs, and many maps, 16. y5. 

THE GOLD HEX by Km Mar^iss. Stemge gold 
tales such as "Jim Dollar's Jimdandy," '"^bo 
Three Shot," "Buzztall Loot" and "The Lost 
'Droopy Angel' Lode." fe, illus. with pbctfos and 
maps, 146 pgs., f3.SCf, 

LErs GO PROSPECTING^) Sdumm '^ihur. 
Learn aboui minerals and their tharaaeristics, 
prospecting, tlescripiions of industriuil rnineails 
of CaLtfornia, raet^llic ores, as well as mineral 
mapJMfejferiiia. [tt., SO 5^., t*Sa $4^55 

GOLD RUSH CO^JNTinr^!)' (te EeHtors of Sun. 
se! Books A revised and updated praaicaf guide 
to California's Mother Lode countr\'. Divided 
into geographical areas for easy weekend trips, 
the 8" X 11" heavy paperback new edition Is 
illustrated with pHotdS aitd maps. Special fea- 
tures aod anecdotes of histotleal and prpseni- 

SUCCESSFUL COIN HIIIVTING fly Charles L 
Caireit. A completL- nukie uii wht'if lo search, 
metal detector selectum and use, dig}>iii^ tools 
and accessories, how to dig, and the care and 
handling of coins. Newly rcvi^ett, Pb,, 251 
pgs., 16,95. 

ROADMAF TO CALIFORNIA'S LOST MINES 
AND BUSIED TREASURES. Compiled by 
V€a7ta EnterprOes, }8" .\ 25" and scaled. South- 
ern California on one side and Northern 
CaJifornia on the other. Contains detailed loca- 
tion of place names, many of which are not on 
legutar imps. 1400. 



DESERT VACAnONS ARE WIN ^ Rohm 
Needham. A complete, fectual and interesting 
handbtxik for the desen camper Valuable in- 
fomiation on wcadiLT ("onditions. desert vehi- 
cles, wmpsiti's, fninl ^jncf u-vittr rt'quireinenLs, In 
addition to '.k-^i^n ivikilite. mines, ghast towns, 
and deseri Imhhies. I'll., ilkis., 10 maps, 134 
p&s., J3.95. 

INYO MONO JEEP TRAILS hy Rops.'rl Milchell. 
Excursions runHinjj from a lew lnu.u > to a day or 
(wo, this book ttivers the area cast of US 395, 
between the High Sierra and the routes of Eteath 
\^lley. Many of these trails are left-cwer from the 
mining booms of the '60s and 'SOs, some were 
stage cq^ch r^ds. Pb., tlius., maps, 11.00 
WESTERN SIERRA JEEP TRAILS j>}< Soger 
Mitchell. Twenty interesting backcountry trips 
easily accessible from California's ^eai central 
valley. A rating system is included to determine 
hoF difEteult a foitfe is befiim ?(su try it. Pb., 
llSd,, tB?^,: I2.SP, 



Travel 





THE BLACK ROCK DESERl by Sessions S. 
Wheeler. One of Ne^^da's least-known and most 
.scenic historical desert areas is described by the 
SKite's leading professional historian and author. 
Black Hock is part of dx' huge Great Dcst-rt 
B^isin and was iht setting for Indian battles aiiLi 
several n'af<it" incidcias during the 1849 Califor- 
nia Giiltl KLish. Ph , 186 pgs., many black and 
while photographs, sketches, and maps, (5.95. 

BACK ROADS OF CALIFORNIA by Earl Thol- 
lander and the Editors of Sunset Books. Early 
stagecoach routes, missions, remote canyons, 
old prospector cabins, mines, cemeteries, etc., 
are visited as the author travels and sketches 
Cilifofnia's back roads. Throtiijlt maps and 
notes, ihe u'avcler is inviieti to j.'.fi off the free- 
ways and see the rural and country lanes 
thwKtghout the state, Pb., large format, unusual Iv 
bestiJtlfijl illtistriadom, 207 pgs., J6.P5. 



Mining 



MONO DIGGINGS by Frank S. Wederfz. A 
hitthly readable and accurate account of one of 
CalifDrnia's almost forgotten corners by a mem- 
ber of a ploncerinj; family. ,\lono Cotiim"w-;ts the 
setting for somt; of the most interesiinj;, if f^cn- 
erally not ovcrK-pi'oductive giild n lining oper- 
ations, in st;ite history. Bodie and Mono Lake are 
perhap.s the be.n khowtt j>0|ms toii€tlem flBSSi 
Pb., 256 pgs., 19,95. 

MINES OF THE EASTERN SIERRA /))' AUin 
DediKker. The stori of diose niines located on 
tbeeSSM^ttlsllJpe of the great Sierra Nevadas and 
Ih the aiid Stretches of the Inj'O Mountains. In- 
cluded are stories of mystery niines, such as the 
Lost Gurvsight and the Lost Cement. Photos, 
maps. Ph.. ^2 pgs.. |2.50. 

MINES OF THE HIGH DESERT by Ronald 
Dean Miller. Author Milkr knew both the coun- 
try's ide of the High Desert and the men who 
were responsible for the development of the 
mines of the High Desert. Here are stories of the 
Dale District never told before, witb msmy iaarly 
as well as eontemporarv phocoi^aptis t*f the^ 
mines included Pb., 12.56. 

MINES OF THE MOJAVE iiy Ron and Peggv 
Miller covers the nunierous mining districts 
running across the upper Mojave D«ert from 
Tropico, west of the towii of Mojavei K> Mountain 
Pass, a little *est of the Nmda l>dirdiESr. tb., 67 
P&s., 12.50. 

Baja California 

BYROADS OF BAJA hy Wall XKlm'Uxk. In addi- 
lioft To i.it'stril^is^iJ titt: itianv highu a^'.s noU' being 
paved, this veteran Baia explorer alsi) tells of 
hack-counin' r^fatls leaditigicj Irtdiati ruins, mis- 
sions, and al>atidoiied mines. 1%., ilKis.. 96 pgs., 
J1.95. 

BAJA CALIFORNIA AND HS MISSIONS by 

Toinas Robci'Ssoii. This fiook is a tmisi for all of 
tho.se who are interested in the saga of (he mis- 
sion fathers ani.! wiio may wish to visit those 
almost forgotten churches of the lonesome 
peninsula of Baja California. Pb,, 96 pgs., ilhis., 
with photos and maps, 13.50. 

TOWNS OF BAJA <:ALIF0RNL\ h\ David 
Goldbaum. Goldliaum, born in iVtexico iii 1S58. 
became mayor of Kn.senada and an authoritv on 
northern Baja California. Originally written in 
191B, this is a town-by-town histor\.' of Baja 
California s stiiall towns with a foldout facsimile 
map updated in 191?. Pb., 69 pgs., ja,75. 



THE CAVE PAINTINGS OF B^A CALIFOR- 
NIA, Tie Great .Mwak of an Unknotcn People 
by Ham- Omby A sequel lo his TOE KING S 
HIGHWAY IX liMA c:.\l.ll-OKN!A, the author pre- 
.senis a taiiiali/ing ilisdosure of a sweeping 
panorama t)f gi cat tnurals executed by an un- 
known people iii a land which has barely been 
penetrated by man. Beautifully illustrated with 
color reproductions of cave paintings and 
sketches of figures which appear on qive ■sraiUs 
in four different mountain ranges^ Hb., lai^ 
format, 174 pgs., 118.50. 

CAMPING AND CLIiWBING IN BAJA byfofon 

Robinson. Contains excellent maps and photos. 

A guidebook to the Sierra San Pedro Manir and 
the Sierra Juarez of Upper Baja California. Much 

of this land is unexplored and unmapped stilL 
Qir routes to famous rtinches and camping .spoLS 
in palm-studded canyons with trout .streams 
temp: weekeni.! n jurists who aren't up to hiking. 
Pb., 96 pgs,, J3 50. 

Wildlife /Plantlife 

BOOK OF CACTI by Harry C. l^mn. 'Written 
for the amateur, this b(X)k tells how to plant, 
care for. and identify caaus found In the ^^fest, 
The 36 pages contain 409 .small photographs and 
descriptions of the plants, Pb,, 12.00. 

waDLIFE OF THE SOUTHWEST DESERTS 

by Jim Cornell Written for the layman anti seri- 
ous student alike, this is an excellent hook on all 
the- eonimon animals i if the soutliwesl deserrs. A 
miisi i'i ir desert expli-trrrs, ii presenis a brief life 
history of everjtliing from ants to burros. Pb., 80 
Rgs„lilu5., (3.95. 





FIELD GUIDE TO WESTERN BIRDS by Roger 
Ton' Peterson. The standard book for field iden- 
tification, sponsored by the National Audubon 
Society. 2nd Edition, enlarged, 658 photos in fiill 
color. Heavy, durable pb., t6.95. 

CACTUS AND SUCCULENTS by if''' i-'diton of 
Sunsa Books and 5wwseif Majgekhi c He am i ful fy 
illustrated with many cpl^r photograplis tif c^tcti, 
with lots of dps on theli care and feeding for 
vour home gardens. Pb., large format, 10-3/4" x 
H-l/'i", 80 pgs.. 12.95. 



DEEP CANYON, A DESERI WILDERNESS. 

F.dih'il by Iniin P. Ting and Bill jet: tiiiigs. This Ls 
the first effort to describe forbMhfJthe informed 
layman and the general gSSfflst^tbe environ^ 
mental t^f^t^^ Ql^mts, ^C0e, ani- 
mals i^^in a^lo^ll^ ofme'Siforadc) Desert. 
It is -^llle p'st'bfiok ever to feature the low- 
desen ihBtbgraphv of incompa table .\nset 
Adams,' Large format^ hd., C**I J8,75 

EDIBLE AND USEFUL PLANTS OF 
CALIFORNIA /,>!' Chwiotte Brittgle Clarke. This 
unique book is a guitlc to identifying more than 
220 plants used bv both .American Indians and 
pioneers for tood, fibers. meLiicine, tools, and 
(.•(her purposes, it .ilso tells liow to prepare, 
'jijok, atid otherwi.se use ihem. Plants are orga- 
ni;iei.l bv habitai communiiie.s. Descriptions, 
photos, drawings, and distrilxnion information 
are given, j^n excellent referetice. Pb., 280 pgs., 
(5.95. 



Cookery 



HMoty 



CHUCK WAGON COOKIN' by Stella Hughes. 
(Desert Magazine Bookstore's Nd. I fit'st seder.) 
Recipes colleaed straighi from tlif .-.iin\>- — 
om-boy cooks. Contains .Mexican rfcipci, in- 
strnction.'i for deep-pit barbecue, ihe an of using 
Dutch ovens for cooking, and ever)'thing trom 
scHurdoi^ biscuits to Scai-of-€un stew, fb^, 170 
PBS., 18.50 

Don Holm's Book of FOOD DKYING, PICK- 
LING AND SMOKE CURING hy Dim and V/jr- 
th-Haim. A complete [iiasuiLti tVir ail three liasic 
methods of food processing and pre.^ervatitjn 
without refirlgeratfon or expensive canninH 
equipment. Also contains instructions and plans 
for building the equipment needed a! home. An 
excellent publication and highly recommended 
for the ho me maker, camp cook or dne expedi- 

DUTCH OVEN COOKBOOK Don Holm. 
Wildlife editor of the Portland 6)-egonian. the 
author has spent his life exploring and writing 
about the outdoors, so hLs recipes for preparing 
food in a Dutch oven come from experience, if 
yiiu haven't hati food cooked in a Dutch r>v-en, 
you haven't lived — stnd if you have, you will 
find these recipes new anti exciting tulinar)' 
adventures. Heavy pb., 106 p^., 

CACrnS COOK book mminled hy /qi^ f L 
Tutel An etesfelletiit setection uf recipes that em- 
phisiase ihdr eijible or pQiable qualities, Also 
ihdud^tihiptiaoti food pmemtion.,^^^^ 127 
pgs., tZ.O0, 

CAUFORNU FAVORITES COOKBOOK cam- 
piled hy a! Fisdier mid Mildred ffecAer. This 
deliclcjus colleaion of over iOO California rec- 
ipes includes [hinps like Gold Camp Rabbit, Old 
■West Beef Stew, Indio Date-Nut Bread, Borrego 
Springs Buttermilk Bread, and Sea World Ciop- 
pino. Book is kiivided ijiio five chapters; early 
California, California fruits, California products, 
sea foqds, and wine cocAlng.: Well indexed. Pb... 
spiral-bound, 142 pff,., 15.00. 

Indian Lore 

INDUN JEWELRY MAKING, Vol. I, by CXcar 
T liriiuxon. This iHiok is intent let! its a ,step-l^y- 
>.ii,-p lio'.v-to-do-ii method of makinjj jewelry. An 
iiitriguin)^ ail-color.publication that i.s an asset to 
the coasumer as well as to the producer of 
Indian jewelry today because it provides the 
basic knowledge Of how jewjslty is made so one 
can tucige if it !s wet! made and basically good 
design. Large format. Ph., $7.95 

INDIAN JEWELRY MAKING, VoL D, hy Oicar 
T. Branson. Clear, full col or photos of 
techniques, tools, designs. Includes historical 
notes on the evolution of design ih silver- 
smithing. Large format. 8-1/2" x 11-3/4", Ph., 
64 pgs., J8.9^. 

SOUTHWESTERN INDIAN TRIBES hy Tom 

Haht! An excellent Jescripiion, hi-storv', anil 
current .slaiu.s of the Intiian.s of (he Southwest, 
including ilate^ of their cerenuinie.s antl cele- 
brations. Profusely illustrated with four-color 
photographs of the Indian country and the arts 
and craft.s of the many tribes. Large format, heaw 
Ph., ■'2 pgs.. $2.™ 

FETISHES AND CARVINGS OF THE 
SOUTHWEST hy> Oscar T. Bransux People all 
ovei' the ft'ortkl have made and used feti.slies 
since ihc begiiming of lime. .iVuilior Biliinson, 
u.sing die saine beautiiul, all-colorTdrmai as his 
TLIRQUOISE, TKfeGfkl OF THE GENTUKV, de- 
scribes ani iBusffaaS the fetishes used by the 
Indig^a^)^ of the Southwest fottnat, S4 

pages, JS«S;$6.35 

THE CREmVE OJO BOOK ^^)• Dicme Thomm 
Instructions for making the colorful yarn talis- 
mans originally made hy Pueblo and Mexican 
Indians. Included are i.lirections for wall-hung 
ojos, necklaces, mobiles, aiiLl gift- wrap tie-ims. 
Well UlUfi. with 4-Gokvr photographs. 52 pgs.. Ph., 
12(95. 




t;oWBOYS AND INDIANS, An IHmtraied Hil- 
ton', hy Royal M. Hmshck. Author Hassiick for- 
merly'owned and tjperaletl the 2,=;00 acre Lone 
Star R;mch near l-Uza belli, Colordo. with 300- 
600 head of Black Angus cattle. He was also a 
Com niis.si oner of the Indian Arts & Crafts Board 
and spent time amotig the Sioux Indiaas. HLs 
book, with over 500 Illustrations, including eon- 
temporary engravings, paintii^, and early pho- 
tographsl is a comprehensl"^ Study of the 
Ameritaji west. Hb.. 12-3/4" x $-1/2",' 552 pgs., 
was 135.00; now 11795. 

THE COLORFUL BUlTBimKLD OVERLAND 
STAGE by Ricbard Pourcuie and Marforte Heed. 
With 21 stage coach paintings by Ms. Reed, the 
text concentrates on the Fon Yuma to San Fran- 
cisco run of the tough Butterfield route. iJbum 
fortnat, heavy art p^ier, f6.50. 



ilie 'iioiy of Stmdall I-ienticrson, founder of 
DH^ERT Magazine, who fulfilled a dreatn and 
who greatly enriched the lives of the pe(^Ie 
who love the West, Hb., iHus. -wiih IBS pages, 
17.95. ■ 

SEADY LADIES Ot THE VEST by Ronald 
Dean Miller. Everyone knows that the^iipt "Was 
the vanguard of everv- move ^esj^te^flfe^ [fcat 
she was as much a part of the w'Sstenr^ene as 
the marshal, the badman, the ttaflhand iSr the 
rancheiv Many are ihe reasons she has been 
neglected by the historian — none of diem 
valid. Author Miller, in this enlightening book, 
seeliS to remedy some of the paucitv of informa- 
lion on the American pioneers of this antSent 
profession, lib , comprehensive bitjiiOgtaphy, 

-UA pg,s„ IX 16.35 

OWVHEE TRAILS by Mike Hanley and Ellis 
Lucia. The authors have warned to present the 
boisterous past and intriguing present of this 
still wild corner of the West sometimes called 
the I-O-N, where Idaho, Oregon and Nevada 
come together. 1-Ib., 225 pgs,, $9 95. 

STEAMBOATS ON THE COLORADO RIVER 
1852-1916, hy Hicham! E. Lingenfcller. The I'ii'st 
comprehensive, illustrated history' of .stcamlioai- 
ing on the entire length of the Colorado Itiver 
and its principal tributaries. Covering nearly a 
century of western history, thi.s book fills a real 
need and joins the gaps In die sa^ of marine 
navigation in the Mid desen. Many niaps, lUtB- 
irations, and a list crfaD aie ifeer stsmms. 
195 pgs,, 13.50. 



Desert Magfizine Book Shop 

Beat ib& Christmas Susb • Mail This Order Form Today I 

Name ^ . 

Address 

City 



1 
I 
I 



-State. 



I endose: 



-(ehftik, money ord^r m dsai^e) 



iMY CJiARGE: □ 
Credit Card No, 



mmm. 



Expirtitioii Date 
iVlontliAear 

Signature . 



MasterCharge 
Interbank No. 



(charge not valid unless signed) 



California residents add 6% sales tax 
Enclose Self-Adtfressetl, Stamped No. 10 Postage/handling 
Envelope finr Our FSSE io-Pa^ Catalog. TOTAL 

Orikrif^lnfomaHon 

UUi the CMveoliint Bnter tmL ffiM HI tateaallw 

On orttos eiceeding 120,00 United Parcel Serrfce is used 
requiring a deliveiy addr^ and NOT a box number. 
All otdets shlf^ .In {igitied' fon^teri ttr cartony Acid 



$1.50 



$1% josti^ and bntltitig per ordet radi Ito. 
ttetniallv, we ship within 4S ho us of receiving your ordet. 
In the event tif a dflay exceetling m weelts, you will be 
notlBed as to its c^use. 

(inli^mla residents please add 6% sales tax. Prices ace 
siiliect (0 ^^tt^^sogpUe llinltd'H) v^iili^aitQdt 

Mail today to: 

Desert Mf^azine Book Shop P.O. Box 1318, Palm Desert, California 92261 



Moving? 

Please let us know 8 weeks in 
advance to insure continuous 
service On your Desert Magazine 

subscription. Attach the mailing 
label for your old address and wriie 
in your new address below. 
Z 

m 




N 
T3 



□ Please renew my SLi&Scri^3ton ter 

n 1 year $10 □ 2 years $19 

□ Paymeni enclosed □ Bill me later 

ADDI'PEnVEAnU.SCUnnEKtCYIFOUT&IDELJS. 
POSSESSIONS. GANADfcOn MEXICO 

Mail to. Iteserf Subscriber Service, 
P.O. Box 28816, San Diego, CA 92128 



How to Find Maps of 
Remote Places Not Shown 
on Ordinary Road Maps: 

start by ordering the latest edition of the 
Offldal USGS State Topo Map Indexes, 
available by mail from WESTSIDE MAPS 
CO., Western Map Hsadquartiai'a sfrtcs 
1935. 

Large size State Indexes give you names 
of each quad you need for exploring 
remote places. Helps you select from 
29,000 available topo quads showing 
back roads, trails, mines, cabins, 
streams, landmarks, elevations and 
contours. An indlspenslble reference. 

Yes, please rush the following 
Map Indexes @$1.00ea. postpaid: 

□ CalWomia □ WaSWnBtwi n Montana 

□ Arizona □ Hawaii □ Oregon 

□ Nevada □ Ulafi O Alaska 

□ NawMexlco □ Cotoraae 

□ Wyoming □ Idaho 

D Also, send Color BookM on HOWTOilEAD TOPO 
MAPS. $1.00m>d. 

Amount onqlosad $ 

NAME 



ADDRESS. 



. . ZIP 

CALIF. HESIDENTS ADD S% SALES TAX. NOTEiTO 
ORDER INDIVIDUAL TOPO QUADS, ATTACH 
SEPARATE SHEET WrTH BEQUIflEMENTS, $1 ,75 
EACH. ADD $1 .30 SHIPPING PER OHDEn, 

WESTWIDEMAPSCO. 

1 14 West 3rd St , Us Ang^^ CA 90013 

Walker s. am, mp-izm 




THE 

TRADINGPOST 



HOW TO PLACE YOUR 
TRADING POST AD. 

.Mail yiHir fiipy :iml first -insert ion rt^mit[,inct' 
to; Trading Fust, fXsert .Magti^ine, f.O, Box 
1318, Paim [Jesfrt. Calif. n2b\. Cbsstfifd 
rates are 75<r per word, 17.50 misiiniuni per 
iti,seriion. 

Deadline for Cla.sslfled Ads is lOth uf tieconJ 
montti precetUng cover date. 

Alts reque.sUng respon.st." tti a PC. Box num- 
hLT will nol he cnnsitlcred Ibr publication 

unless Limimpanied hv ilir full street ad- 
J less and pluniL' nnnilx'i- n! Hie atlvcni'^er. 
This information, tor tlie publisher .s rerards 



BOOKS AND MAGA2IIVES 

■ STRIKE IT IflCH GOLD FEVHR " The perfect 
btifjk revealing techniques and .secreLs to finding 
gold. 12.95. C. C. Publications, P.O. Box 1176, 
Indio, CA 92202 

"FREE GOLD" Pure By- the -Pound Bajj^ed 
NuMets on Surface. "New," Never befi ire 
publistied. Amazing true lost mine stor>' and 
dlreaions. Elsinore area. Be firsi to taki; all. 
Send tlO.00 to "Gold" P.O. Box 10, Rot kiin, 
CA 95677 

FOR SALE, DESERT M.\GAZINES from Dee. 19.^^ 
to SepL 1980. 5,^0 copies pln.s 21 binders. 
$300.00 William Tavlor, 'i 1 7 West Lemon A\'e., 
Ai-e;idi;!, 0\91IM6. ' 

LjESERT .maG/\Z1i\K.S, Ave complete years. 1946 
through 1950 Make offer. 'SKji^, llT73rdi; 
Chula Vista, CA 920 11. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

YOtI CAN WRITE, publish, distribute and keep 
the profiLs on vour how-to-do-it IxwkM I am 
doing now. Details J3.00'. &<^fX>, 00x25^(1, 
ChulaVista,CA 92012 

SALES LEADERS WANTED - Distribute flne.st 
qualirjf Food Supplement.s. Natural Cleaners. 
Skin Care. Unsurpassed .Marketing Plan, Bonus 
StruQure. Brochure. Enhance Marketing, Box 
£^1, Brigbam Qty, 010 843,92, 

EQUIPMENT 

AUTOM\TlC GOI.DPANNER. Pan for gold the 
e;tsy way. Friiiii under 1600. For further 
information write: Goldhnuiid, 4078 Lincoln 
Blvd., Marina del Key. CA 90291 (213) 306-2737. 

GARRETT METAI. DETECTORS; Gold Pans; 
Books; More! Roadrunner Recovery & Supply, 
83-731 Ave. 55, Thermal, CA (714)398-7U4 

POODS AND RECIPES 

SOURDOUGH FOR THE SOLT.. Make yours. 
Recipes too. Oniv 12.00 to R B. inc.. Box G, 
Cima, CA 92323 ' 

DOJCIOUS MAPLE ICE! Countiy recipes, 
attractive booklet. Only ft 00! .Moonridge 
Mountain Enterprises, Bi.™ ,M4-!4H. B(g Bear 
Lake, CA 92315 

STOR.AGE FOOD — Dehydrated and Freeze 
Dried to; [onu shelf life. Manyself-sufRciency 
items availabie. Write fcir free listing today. 
Visa/Mastercharge accepted. \Mley Food 
Reserve, P.O. Box 211, Scio, OR ?7374, 

GEMS 

SHAMROCK ROCK SHOP 593 West La Cadena, 
Riverside, CA 92501 (714) 686-3956. ParaUd to 
Riverside Freeway Come in and browse; jewdry 
jnooQtln^, dialn, supplies, minerals, slabs. 



rough material, e(.|uipment. lilatA l^he, iit«al 
deteaors, map.s, rock and bottle Ixfefcs; ' 

HELP WANTED 

PARTTIME PtECE WORK. Webster, America's 
foremost dictionary company needs home 
workers to update local mailinf; lists. All ages, 
experience unnecessarj: Sein.1 name, address, 
phone number to Webster, 175 5ih ^fe., Suite 
1 101-5158, New York, NY 10010. 

MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 

POETRY' PUBLISHER seeks all types of poems, 
includiiit; religious works, for hook. New wticeis 
welcome. Sentl poems for free opinion. 
Discovery-' Publishing (GX) 44 .Monterey 
Boulevard, San Francisco, CA 94131 

MAPS 

01, i > ST-VIT, li,iilroad, ("ouiity ,Ma|).s, -fl-llf) yrs. 
ok!. ,^1 St.ttes .Siatnp for catalog. Noriiiern Map, 
Dept. DM, Dunne] ion. H. 32630 

MISCELLANEOUS 

INCORPOliATE in tax-free Nevada! Detalls-Free. 
CANI-DM, Box 2064. Car.son Cit\', NV 89701 

FREE !.ITT-;R.A'njRE AND SAMPLE of Aloe Vera 
Product, Suntan Lotion, Cosmetics, First Aid Gel, 
Face-Lift Kit. Write: .Aloe. PO. Box 8418, Corpus 
Christi.TX~«4!2 

I-(7iS,^lI.S' Five Liitierern lor $5.00. Shipped 
CO i 1 01 )l11 Long, 4505 CaUeAmigo.fiJa. #1, 
Bullhead City, AZ 86430, 

REALESIME 

NEED 1-2 COUR.ES as permanent resideins. 
Lovely desert land, equidistant l>etween St. | 
George Utah — Mesquite, Nevaida, We pr 
trailer site, water, sewer. Phone, pr<^afiie 
available. No electricity, generator needed, W 
ask permanent residency; 3-5 yra, minimum. 
Ou r pu tposej to toe resitfenf (?n land 
Information mitei.Sml^'&>xM7, Emtotl, 
UT 84041 

PROSPECTING 

TRY A DRYWASHER! Guaranteed to recover 
minerals, gold. A hobby that pays for itself Vi.sa, 
Mastercharge welcome. WdtetoNick's Nugget, 
P.O. Box 1081, Fontana, CA^2335. (714) 822-2846 

SimiSAMDPLAmB 

JOJOBA, 25 clean seeds, InstnioaonSi (2,00 
prepaid Indian Trail Nursery, Star 2,Bc»t75, 
Twentynlne Palms, CA 92277, 

TREASURE FINDERS 

FORGET COSTLY I.OtlAl ORS! Find gold 
treasure, oil, water, anything from any distance. 
Dowsing learned easily, inexpensively. Details: 
Onawav, B 42, 28 Lucky Dr., San Rafeel, 
CA 94904. 

TREASURE — Locate quarter mile away with 
ultrasensitive k.K:ator, brochure free. Research 
Products, Box 270270-BUC, Tampa, FL 33688 

INSflANT RICHES! Explore ghost towns. Find 
buried treasure, coins, relics, andques, and 
more. Goldak the Bnest Metal and Treasure 
locators since 1^3- Send for free cataloe 
Goldak, Dept. 15, iSS SooS^Al«i,6tiai^e, 
CA 91201 

WESTERN ART 

KINGSLEYOSMI.iXt) HARRIS, .•\nisi. See his 
beautiful original realistic western paintings 
di^layed In Desert Magazine's WeHerti Art 
Gallery, 74-425 Hwy, m, Palm tJeaett. Ckm6l 
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Capture the spirit of Eagle 

ThelOl proof Bourbon aged lOyears 






Like th€ majestic bird it was named for, 
Eagle Rare is Lncomparable. 

The very finest Kentucky Bourbon ever 
created. 

Our 10 long years of aging and careful 
testing produce a uniquely smooth 
and mellow fla\'or no one else can equal. 

Eagle Rare. We challenge anyone to 
match our spirit. 

One taste and you'll know 

Why it's expensive. 



Cinjdj. Inr a Irec buoklrl 




. writf U^t Rj/e, Box 123, Nn* Y^f It. .V. 





A new gun that carries on the Ruger tradition — an engineering 
philosophy which has produced over the years a line of fine sporting i 
firearms, unique in their high quality and handsome design. \ 



This first Ruger Over and Under Shotgun is a perfect- 
ly balanced, plain grade gun of elegant simplicity. By 
the Ruger definition, "plain grade" means precision 
workmanship and superior finish, with geometrically 
accurate curved shapes, plane surfaces which are finely 
polished and mechanical joints that are fitted to mini- 
mum hairline clearances. 

The unique new mechanism with rebounding ham- 
mers and single selective trigger provides positive safety 
advantages. The gun opens easily and closes sofidly. 
The distinctive styling and unusually low profile are ac- 
centuated by the fact that there are no visible pins or 
screws whatsoever. Barrels are hammer-forged, with 3" 
chambers and appropriate choke combinations, auto- 
matic ejectors and removable barrel side spacers. The 
barrels and dovetail hollow rib are permanently assem- 
bled with strong silver solder joints. The stock and 
forearm are fully seasoned straight grain American 
walnut, hand checkered and satin finished. 



Every feature of the new gun reflects traditional 
Ruger attention to detail and the high quality which the 
American shooter has come to expect of all Ruger fire- 
arms. Initial production of the 20 gauge model will be 




limited, with increasing numbers of guns becoming 
available in the months to come. Production of premium- 
grade 20 gauge models and the introduction of 12 gauge 
models is anticipated for the future. See your Ruger 
Dealer or write for complete details and specifications. 




96 Lacey Place 
Southport, Conneeticut 06490 U.S.A. 

ALl RUGER FIREARMS AHE DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED IN RUGER FACTORIES IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 



